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Thomas Hill: An Elizabethan Huxley 


By Francis R. Jounson* 


| & game the first half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign no one was 
more diligent in compiling and publishing handbooks of 
useful learning than a London citizen named Thomas Hill.’ 
Though his scientific attainments cannot sustain comparison with 
those of Thomas Henry Huxley, Hill performed for his age a 
role analogous to that which Huxley played so well in Victorian 
England. He was the active leader in expounding the mysteries 
of science in simple terms for unlearned laymen. His manuals of 
practical scientific lore range from treatises on physiognomy and 
on gardening to a textbook of astronomy. Yet, important as he 
was in his day, Hill’s notice in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy consists only of a list of his works and the erroneous state- 
ment, based upon the dates of late editions of his many writings, 
that he flourished about 1590. The popularity of his books, it is 
true, continued well into the seventeenth century. Hill himself, 


*The research upon which this article is based was made possible by the award 
of a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship for 1942-43. 


1See Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (1935), 
pp. 565-71, and Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance Eng- 
land (1937), pp. 183-85. 
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however, was dead by 1576, though some of the treatises he left 
in manuscript were first published by his friends after his death. 

Thomas Hill’s life is of sufficient interest to deserve a much 
fuller and more accurate treatment than that in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. The account which follows is therefore a 
first attempt to supply such a biography. Later, when the material 
now inaccessible in English archives and libraries becomes once 
more available, this sketch can undoubtedly be amplified, for it 
is based almost entirely upon information in the writings of 
Thomas Hill and his contemporaries.’ 

Thomas Hill, who describes himself as “Londoner” on the title- 
pages of his published works, was born about 1528. The approxi- 
mate year of his birth is fixed by the change made in 1571 in the 
small woodcut portrait which was included in many of his books. 
The earlier state of this woodcut bears the initials “T. H.” and the 
legend “AETATIS SVAE 28.” Probably the block was originally 
carved for Hill’s first published work, A brief and most pleasaunt 
Epitomye of the whole art of Phisiognomie, printed by John 
Wayland in 1556,° but it appears in the earlier state as late as 
1568 in Hill’s The proffitable Arte of Gardening, where it occurs 


on the verso of the title-page of the annexed treatise, A pleasaunt 
Instruction of the parfit orderinge of Bees. The second state of the 
block, found in two works issued in 1571,‘ is in every respect 
identical with the first, except that the “28.” has been cut away 
and “42.” substituted. Hill, therefore, must have reached the age 
of 42 in the year 1570 or thereabouts. 


*The contributors to the DNB sometimes neglected to read through the 
works of the man whose life they undertook to write, and thus, as Hill’s notice 
illustrates, missed much important biographical information. Cf. Mark Eccles, 
“A Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors,” Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, V (1942), 281-302. 


8My recollection of the British Museum copy of this treatise, which I exam- 
ined several years ago, is that it contained the woodcut portrait of Hill. I have 
been unable, however, to verify my recollection because the volume is inaccessible 
for the duration of the war. Nor have I been able to examine the only other 
known copy—that offered by Maggs in Catalogue No. 670 (1939), Item 17. 


“In The Contemplation of Mankinde, printed by William Seres, and in A con- 
templation of Mysteries, printed by Henry Denham. 
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The simple woodcut portrays Hill wearing the unornamented 
flat cap that was the fashion among the young citizens of London 
at the middle of the sixteenth century,’ and thus confirms the 
indications of his writings that his father was probably one of the 
less well-to-do members of some London guild. Beyond this noth- 
ing definite can be said of Hill’s parents, for the name occurs 
with embarrassing frequency in London records and with our 
present lack of knowledge we have no way of choosing among 
the many candidates. The list made in 1538 of the liverymen and 
freemen of the London companies records six companies having 
members named Hill: the Barber Surgeons, the Leather Sellers, 
the Mercers, the Cloth Workers, the Cordwainers, and the Tylers.° 
Sir Rowland Hyll, of the Mercers Company, cannot have been 
Thomas Hill’s father, but any one of the other five is a possi- 
bility. William Hill, in 1538 one of the humbler members of the 
Barber Surgeons Company, would seem the most likely choice, 
especially since Thomas Hill dedicates his first publications to 
George Keable, Esq., who, though not a member of the company, 
was a noted practitioner of physic and surgery.’ 

Hill’s attainments show that he received the usual grammar- 
school education of the time, but no more. There were several 
schools in the city of London to which he might have gone. Our 
first record of him, however, is the publication in 1556 of his 
translation of Cocles’ epitome of physiognomy. With this venture 
he embarked upon his career as a compiler of scientific—and, to 
modern notions, pseudo-scientific—handbooks designed for the 
London middle class whose interests—since they were also his own 
—he could so accurately gauge. 

If Hill had left as detailed an account of his dealings with pub- 
lishers as Richard Robinson wrote down in his Eupolemia, he 
would have supplied us with a document far more important than 


5See M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and bis 
Contemporaries (1936), pp. 218, 224-25. 


*Edward Salisbury, “List of Liverymen and Freemen of the City Companies, 
A.D. 1538,” Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, Ill, 43, 188, 190; 
IV, 18, 69. 


7See below, p. 337. 
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Robinson’s on the profession of authorship in Elizabethan Eng- 
land.* Much can be inferred, however, by combining other in- 
formation with the two records that Hill did leave. These records 
consist of the two complete lists of his writings which Hill pub- 
lished, one in 1568 and the other in 1571, each divided into three 
categories: works already printed, works finished and in the hands 
of the printer, and works wholly or partly completed but for 
which publication had not yet been arranged. The first list, ap- 
pended to the 1568 edition of Hill’s The proffitable Arte of Gar- 
dening, has been reprinted by Louis B. Wright in his Middle- 
Class Culture in Elizabethan England.’ The second list, found at 
the end of The Contemplation of Mankinde (1571), is reprinted 
at the end of this article. 

With these two lists, and the prefaces, dedications, and epilogues 
in the surviving editions of his works, we can reconstruct Hill’s 
career as an author from 1556 to his death, which occurred some 
time between 1572 and 1575. That he maintained throughout his 
life a respectable independence, compiling and marketing his own 
works to various publishers, is evident from his practice of insert- 
ing in one book a complete advertisement of all his others, specify- 
ing printer and date, even though the books were issued by rival 
printers. Whereas most previous writers of popular handbooks of 
science similar to Hill’s had been incompetent hacks employed 
by the publisher for that particular task,’® Hill dealt with no less 
than eight publishers: John Wayland, Thomas Marshe, William 
Copland, Edward Sutton, William Seres, Henry Denham, Rich- 
ard Watkins, and James Roberts. His procedure, once he had fin- 
ished the first draft of a new work or the revision and augmen- 
tation of an old, was to submit it to a publisher and, after reaching 

8See R. B. McKerrow, “Richard Robinson’s ‘Eupolemia, Archippus, and Pan- 
oplia’ 1603,” Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1906, pp. 277-85, and G. M. Vogt, 


“Richard Robinson’s Eupolemia (1603),” Studies in Philology, XXI (1924), 
629-48. 


*Pp. 565 ff., n. 30. 
10Concerning the nature and quality of the cheap popular handbooks of sci- 
ence of the first half of the sixteenth century, see Francis R. Johnson, “Latin 


versus English: The Sixteenth-Century Debate over Scientific Terminology,” 
Studies in Philology, XLI (1944), 109-35. 
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a satisfactory agreement, to leave it in his hands to be printed 
as soon as a favorable opportunity arose. Between the time of his 
contract with the publisher and final printing, Hill often made 
further revisions and additions." 

It was in 1559, shortly after Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, 
that Hill, encouraged by his venture of 1556, embarked upon an 
ambitious program as a writer of scientific manuals designed for 
laymen. At this time he placed in the hands of Thomas Marshe, 
a young printer whose five-year-old business was rapidly expand- 
ing under the pressure of his enterprising activity, three books: a 
work on the interpretation of dreams, a treatise on gardening, and 
an almanac to serve for three years. By 1563 new editions of the 
first two of these were called for, and Hill revised and augmented 
them for a second printing. Now securely launched as an author 
of popular works on science, he devoted his time to compiling 
and translating additional books for this steady and profitable 
market. In 1567 he issued three new treatises from the press of 
William Copland: (1) a pamphlet on the interpretation of Joseph’s 
dreams;" (2) a little volume entitled Naturall and Artificiall con- 
clusions, which was a compendium of recipes and tricks of natu- 
ral magic, some designed merely to amaze one’s friends, and others, 
like the directions for making hens lay throughout the winter, of 
practical utility; and (3) a book on nature’s marvels and wonders, 
such as the notable appearances of comets and meteors, the cures 
effected by medicinal waters, strange apparitions in the sky, and 
the action of lightning and thunder. In the same year Thomas 
Marshe brought out the third edition of Hill’s earlier and larger 
book on the interpretation of dreams. 

When, in 1568, Hill published a third edition, greatly enlarged, 
of his book on gardening, he appended a new treatise on the keep- 
ing of bees, together with a compilation of astrological rules for 

11For example, the additions to the 1568 edition of his book on gardening and 


his incorporation of other treatises in “The second Tome of the worthie Treas- 
ures of Euonimus.” 


12The Short-Title Catalogue (No. 13499) incorrectly records this work as 
a new edition of Hill’s earlier and larger book on the interpretation of dreams. 
Although the first part of the title is similar, the work itself is entirely different. 
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the use of husbandmen. Morever, he replaced the notices of works 
he intended shortly to publish, hitherto given in his prefaces, by 
a complete bibliography of his writings, both in print and in 
progress. The section listing forthcoming books already in the 
printer’s hands shows that he had concluded arrangements with 
Edward Sutton for the publication of three other treatises. ‘The 
first of these was a greatly expanded edition of his first venture, 
the Art of Phisiognomie, which Sutton had already entered in the 
Stationers’ Register.** 

Edward Sutton died in 1569, before this volume was printed, 
but it was taken over by William Seres and issued in 1571 with 
the title The Contemplation of Mankinde. From his second bib- 
liographical list, which Hill annexed to the volume, we discover 
that the manuscripts of the two other treatises that Sutton had in 
1568 agreed to publish, along with a third contracted for shortly 
before his death, were still in the hands of the printer’s widow. 
Mistress Sutton did not continue her husband’s business, and Hill 
died before he could reclaim his manuscripts and make other ar- 
rangements for their publication. 

William Copland died about the same time as Edward Sutton, 
so that Hill had to transfer his dealings to a new printer. He chose 
Henry Denham, who by 1570 had built up one of the most flour- 
ishing businesses in London and was known for the high quality 
of his work.* Thomas Marshe continued to print the works of 
Hill to which he held the copyright, but Denham took over the 
books which Copland had printed, and acquired from Seres the 
rights to The Contemplation of Mankinde.** Nearly all of Hill’s 
later publications, most of them issued under the editorship of 
his friends shortly after his death, came from Denham’s printing- 


13In the year 1566-67; see Arber, Transcript, I, 333. 


14See H. R. Plomer, “Henry Denham, Printer,” The Library, 2d Ser. X 
(1909), 241-50. 


18The records of the Stationers Company are missing for the period from 
July 22, 1571 to July 21, 1576, so that the date of Denham’s entry cannot be 
ascertained. Denham sold his copyright to Richard Jones and John Charlwood 
on August 31, 1579 (Arber, II, 359). 
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house.’* Even the last of Hill’s works to be printed, his astronomi- 
cal treatise The Schoole of Skil published by William Jaggard in 
1599, is traceable to Denham’s shop, for Jaggard was Denham’s 
apprentice and probably acquired the manuscript from his master. 

The number and the nature of the works which Hill recorded 
in 1571 as resting with the printers, or as finished or nearing com- 
pletion, reveal the variety of Hill’s accumulated production at the 
end of his career. Many of his books, he knew, would not find 
a printer easily and promptly because of the outlay necessary to 
provide woodcuts to illustrate them. On the other hand, to print 
an expensive quarto or folio would prove an error in business 
judgment, for it would place the volume beyond the purses of the 
customers for whom Hill’s works were particularly designed. To 
obtain the diagrams and pictures needed for adequate exposition 
without inordinately increasing the price, Hill was apparently will- 
ing to allow his printers plenty of time to have the blocks cut 
as inexpensively as possible by some artist of only average ability. 
We do not, therefore, find in his books the crude, hastily carved 
blocks that characterize the earlier scientific handbooks with which 
publishers gratified the avidity of humble citizens for curious and 
useful lore. Neither do we find the skilfully executed drawings 
of the more costly scientific works like Recorde’s Castle of Knowl- 
edge, Cunningham’s Cosmographical Glasse, or Billingsley’s trans- 
lation of Euclid. But Hill, knowing that his most numerous group 
of readers was more concerned with low price than high qual- 
ity, gave them the best he could at the price they were prepared 
to pay. The majority of his works sold at from two pence to 
one shilling.’ Even his most fully and carefully illustrated book, 
the posthumously published The newe lewell of Health (1576), 
was priced, bound, at two shillings and sixpence, whereas The 


16The exception was his almanac for 1572, issued by Watkins and Roberts in 
both broadside and octavo form. 


‘Hill's Naturall nd Artificiall conclusions sold for 2d. in English money. 
See “The Wills of Thomas Bassandyne and other Printers, &c. in Edinburgh,” 
The Bannatyne Miscellany, Il (1836), 185-296; note No. 196 in the Bassandyne 
list, and No. 215 in the Gourlaw list. 
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Castle of Knowledge or The Cosmographical Glasse, volumes of 
about the same length, were priced at five shillings.”* 

While waiting for satisfactory arrangements to be made for 
printing one of his more elaborate treatises, Hill was prepared, as 
his 1571 advertisements show, to supply manuscript copies of his 
unpublished books to anyone who wished to have them. Espe- 
cially enticing to the aspiring young blades of the city must have 
been Hill’s notice of “The guide of the Matrone,” with its “lively 
garnishing of all the partes of women, from the heade to the foote 
added, in a more skilfull maner, than hitherto hath beene uttered 
of any: and these practises purchased of manye jolly Dames, and 
Countesses of Italy.” Those who were minded to have a private 
copy of this or some other work written out for them had only 
to communicate with, the author at the shop of Christopher Barker 
or John Walley. Does Hill’s offer, and his ready availability at 
printer’s shops in Paul’s Churchyard, warrant the inference that 
he combined employment as press-corrector and scrivener with 
his labors as an author of popular scientific works? 

Thomas Hill seems to have made a respectable though modest 
livelihood from his writings, supplemented, perhaps, by other ac- 
tivities, such as press-corrector and scrivener. Compared with 
his friend Henry Finch, the London merchant to whom he dedi- 
cated A contemplation of Mysteries,’® he was a citizen of modest 
means, and he speaks regretfully of the poverty which made him 
incapable of performing in equal measure the generous acts of 
friendship. Yet Hill’s tone remains dignified, with no touch of 
querulousness. Not once did he stoop so low as to grovel abjectly 
before a wealthy patron. Though we unfortunately lack the pre- 
cise information about his literary earnings that we have for the 
hack writer Richard Robinson,” we never find him so hard pressed 


18See, for the price of the Recorde and Cunningham volumes, The Three 
Voyages of Martin Frobisher, ed. Richard Collinson (London, 1867), p. x; for 
The newe lewell of Health, George J. Gray and W. M. Palmer, Abstracts from 
the Wills and Testamentary Documents of Printers, Binders, and Stationers of 
Cambridge (1915), p. 38. 

19A William Finch, perhaps the son of this Henry Finch, was a member of 
the East India Company and died at Aleppo in 1613. 


20See note 8 above. 
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that he forced unwelcome dedications upon those in high estate, 
hoping, often vainly, for a handsome gift to relieve poverty and 
placate importunate creditors. In fact, Hill picked out his dedi- 
catees far more shrewdly than Robinson. Except for presenting to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, his profusely illustrated treatise on 
physiognomy, The Contemplation of Mankinde, Hill was content 
to choose some London knight, gentleman, or merchant with 
whom he had at least a slight acquaintance and to whom the na- 
ture of the work would make the dedication a compliment grate- 
fully received.” Master George Keable, Esquire, a practitioner of 
physic and surgery and the teacher of William Clowes, the most 
progressive of Elizabethan surgeons, was the patron selected by Hill 
for his three earliest books.?* Other dedicatees, besides Finch, 
Keable, and the Duke of Norfolk, were Sir Henry Seamer, Mas- 
ter Thomas Counstable, Esquire, and a “Master M., Gentleman.”** 

At the age of forty-two, Hill had attained a modest eminence 
in a field of writing he had made particularly his own. He was 
on amicable terms with many members of the Stationers Com- 
pany, and had books published or awaiting publication by several 

21Because the earliest editions of many of Hill’s works have perished (see the 
bibliographical list below, pp. 341-47), and the later editions, printed after his 


death, omit the dedications, we do not know the dedicatees of some of Hill’s 
treatises, 


22George Keable does not appear in the DNB. He may have been a son of 
Sir Henry Keble, Grocer and Lord Mayor of London, who died in 1518. Wil- 
liam Clowes in his writings refers constantly to his master Keable (or Keble). 
In A Profitable and Necessarie Booke of Obseruations (1596), p. 182, Clowes 
says: “I took this unguent out of a written booke of secrets of my Masters, M. 
George Keble, and I have approved it profitable. Surely Alexander the great was 
never more bound to Aristotle his master for his lessons in philosophie, than I 
was bound to him, for giving me the first light and entrance, into the knowledge 
of this noble art of Chirurgerie, etc.” 


28To Sir Henry Seamer was dedicated the third edition of the Arte of Gar- 
dening (1568). This Sir Henry Seamer may have been the son of the Sir Thomas 
Seamer who was a prominent member of the Mercers Company at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and Lord Mayor of London in 1526. Or he may have 
been Henry Seymour (d. 1578), the younger brother of Edward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset (15067-1552). The earlier (1563) edition of Hill’s book on gardening 
was dedicated to Master Thomas Counstable, Esquire, in terms that prove it to 
be the second of Hill’s dedications to that patron. The first must either have 
been the previous (circa 1559) edition of the same work, or the first edition of 
his book on the interpretation of dreams. 
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different printing-houses. His headquarters was in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, at the shop of Christopher Barker. A man of about 
Hill’s own years, Barker had originally been a member of the 
Drapers Company but had recently turned his attention to the 
printing and publishing of books. Hill also frequented the shop 
of John Walley, which held a long-established position in the 
trade, and he had books on the lists of Thomas Marshe and Henry 
Denham, two of the most enterprising publishers of the day. Hill 
never complains of his treatment by the printers. Apparently, 
through good business sense and friendly dealing, he was able 
to make the profession of authorship provide him a modest living 
without becoming a sycophant like Richard Robinson or becom- 
ing dependent upon a single publisher for literary hackwork. 

At the height of his career as a popular author, however, Hill 
suddenly died. His last known publications during his lifetime 
were almanacs for the year 1572. His death occurred not later 
than 1575, for in 1576 one of his works appeared posthumously 
—edited by George Baker, then an able young surgeon attached to 
the household of the Earl of Oxford.?®> This was the book which 
Hill had listed in 1571 as “The second Tome of the worthie 
Treasures of Euonimus” and which Henry Denham had entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in 1569-70." An elaborate treatise on 
the art of distillation, it is principally a translation of a work by 
Conrad Gesner. Denham published it, with many woodcut illus- 
trations, under the title of The newe lewell of Health, and Baker, 
as editor, dedicated the volume to the Countess of Oxford. In his 
preface to the reader, dated February 21, 1576, Baker mentions 
that Thomas Hill had taken “paynes in this worke, but before it 
coulde be brought to perfection, God tooke him to his mercie.” 

Two other works by Hill, probably composed in the last year 
of his life (they do not appear in his 1571 list), were edited by his 

24See R. B. McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, 1557-1640. 
In 1577 Barker became the Queen’s printer. 


25Baker (1540-1600) became Master of the Barber Surgeons Company in 1597. 


He was one of the most active and respected members of the company during 
the last half of Elizabeth’s reign. 


26Arber, I, 413. 
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friends after his death. The first of these, The Gardeners Laby- 
rinth, was entered to the printers Henry Denham and Henry 
Bynneman during the period 1571-76 for which the records of 
the Stationers Company are missing, and on September 3, 1576 
Denham released his share of the copyright to Bynneman.”" Bynne- 
man published the volume in 1577, with a title-page which gave 
the author’s name as “Dydymus Mountaine.” This would instantly 
strike the alert reader as a faintly disguised pseudonym for Thomas 
Hill, and that Hill was indeed the author is confirmed by the style 
and by the dedication, to Lord Burghley, of the editor, Henry 


Dethicke, who reports the recent death of the compiler of the 
treatise: 


Considering (right honourable) my promise plighted unto my 
friend, (lately entrered) I was inforced to performe the perfecting of 
this English Treatise: otherwise I had not so willingly attempted to 
sollicite your honour with this vulgar stile. And sithens that reason 
requireth, and dutie demaundeth, the satisfiyng of the trust in me 
reposed, I doubt not but that mine enterprise will be allowed. Un- 
reasonable were I, and destitute of all humanitie, if that I should ob- 
stinately neglect, the earnest desire of the deceased: likewise, worthy 
were I to be deemed undutifull, and altogether ungratefull, if that I 
should omit anie opportunitie, whereby I might encrease so rare a 
commoditie to my countrey. I therefore respecting the request of my 
friend, and tendering the profite of my country, have craved herein 
(as heeretofore in all other mine affaires) your honours protection.”* 


Fortunately, Dethicke did not attempt to improve the “vulgar 
stile” of Hill’s treatise, for Hill always wrote a clear, simple Eng- 
lish prose, unsullied by misguided attempts at rhetorical orna- 
mentation. 

Before his death Hill had also translated a book on remedies 
against the plague, from the Italian of Leonardo Fioravanti, and 
turned it over to John Hester, the most noted empirical chemist 
in Elizabethan England, who was then undertaking the translation 


27Arber, II, 302. 


*8Sig. A2t of the 1586 edition. The author of the dedication may with confi- 


dence .be identified as the Henry Dethicke who was the third son of Sir Gilbert 
Dethicke, Garter King-of-Arms. 
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of other works by Fioravanti. The volume was published in 1579 
with the title A loyfull lewell, and Hester states in his dedication 
to James Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, that, just as Fioravanti deserves 
great praise among the Italians, “even so that towardly & learned 
yung man Thomas Hill a countrey man of ours, deserveth great 
praise of us that first translated them into our vulgar or English 
tung, wherby we shalbe partakers of those precious practises as 
well as the Italians, who had such a care to pleasure this his coun- 
trey (beeing prevented by the stroke of death, before he could 
publish them) commited them to my hands, requesting me to set 
them foorth in print.” 

The Schoole of Skil, printed by William Jaggard in 1599, com- 
pletes the roster of Hill’s posthumously published books.” Bib- 
liographers have incorrectly attributed to Hill a book issued in 
1600 entitled The Arte of vulgar arithmeticke, but this work is 
by Thomas Hylles, a different person.” 

It is no small tribute to Thomas Hill’s reputation among his 
associates that three of his works should have been edited and 
seen through the press by men of the standing of Baker, Hester, 
and Dethicke. Through his conscientious and unpresuming labors, 
Hill had won the respect of scientists and scholars far more capable 
and learned than he. In the history of science in England, he in- 
deed merits a distinctive place. His role was that of an avowed, 
yet honest and intelligent, popularizer, who selected from other 
men’s works the materials that would have the widest appeal to 
the majority of lay readers. He contributed no original ideas, nor 
was he an expert in the subjects with which he dealt. His books 
belong in a class entirely different from the works of men such 
as Recorde, Thomas and Leonard Digges, John Dee, or William 
Turner—able scholars who directed their talents to preparing sci- 


2°The manuscript which Jaggard edited was probably a revision and com- 
bination of some of the treatises on astronomy and the sphere that are recorded 


by Hill in his 1568 and 1571 lists. It was no doubt in Denham’s hands at the time 
of Hill’s death. 


8°See Hylles’ dedication, to Thomas Sackville, Lord Treasurer of England. 
Sackville was appointed Lord Treasurer on May 19, 1599. 
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entific books, in the vernacular, that would equal the best avail- 
able in the Latin tongue. 

Hill’s books, however, set in their own class a standard that far 
surpassed their predecessors of the same type. During the first half 
of the sixteenth century—particularly after 1525—the book trade 
in England had been flooded with cheap English handbooks of 
popular science, hastily compiled by incompetent writers hired 
by publishers eager to exploit a new market. Most of these books 
were, like Hill’s, translations and compilations; but they were 
poorly printed, written in an atrocious English style, and trans- 
lated with so little regard for accuracy and clarity that no reliable 
knowledge—scientific or pseudo-scientific—could be derived from 
them. After the confusion and nonsense of these earlier hand- 
books, Hill’s lucidity comes like a refreshing breeze after a sultry 
day. The comparison reveals that an astounding change had taken 
place in the product which the Londoner was offered when he 
inquired for a useful but inexpensive manual of science at the 
bookstalls in Paul’s Churchyard. To Thomas Hill, as much as any- 
one, belongs the credit for raising the level of books designed as 
easy and pleasant introductions to the mysteries of applied science 


—the books whereby an eager London tradesman acquired a wel- 
come store of curious knowledge with little pain and much profit. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THOMAS HILL’S WORKS 


The following record of the titles and editions of Hill’s publications 
is based upon Hill’s two printed lists, the Short-Title Catalogue (re- 
ferred to as “STC”), Arber’s transcript of the Stationers’ Register, 
and a few other sources. It is as complete as present knowledge per- 
mits, and adds greatly to previous bibliographies compiled solely from 
the extant copies of Hill's books. The list of 1568 is designated (I); 
that of 1571, reprinted below, (II). 


1.(a) A brief and most pleasaunt Epitomye of the whole art of Phisi- 
ognomie gathered out of Aristotle, Rasis, Formica, Loxius, Phy- 
lemon, Palemon, Consiliator, Morbeth the Cardinal and others many 
moe, by that learned chyrurgian Cocles. John Wayland, 1556. 8°. 
(I) and (II). STC No. 5468. 


No entry. Dedicated to George Keable, Esq. 
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(b) Another edition, greatly enlarged: The Contemplation of 
Mankinde, contayning a singuler discourse after the Art of Phisi- 
ognomie ... In the ende is a little Treatise added of the significa- 
tion of Moles ... written by a worthie Grecian named Melampus. 
William Seres, 1571. 8°. (I): in readiness with Edward Sutton; 
(II): printed by Seres. STC No. 13482. 

Entered to E. Sutton, 1566-67 (Arber I, 333); may have been entered to 
Seres and transferred by Seres to Denham during period 1571-76 for which 
records are missing; copyright bought from Denham by R. Jones and J. 
Charlwood, 31 Aug., 1579 (Arber, II, 359). On 31 May, 1594, James Roberts 
acquired Charlwood’s share in this book, and also in Hill’s “Paulmestrie,” 
another work owned jointly by Jones and Charlwood (Arber, II, 652). Cf. 
Item 15, below. Dedicated to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 


(c) Another edition: A Pleasant History: Declaring the whole 
Art of Phisiognomy. William Jaggard, 1613. 8°. STC No. 13483. 
A cheap reprint of (b) or of some intervening edition. The dedication has 
been omitted; also the list of Hill’s publications. 


. (a) “A pleasaunt Treatise of the interpretacion of sundrie dreames 
gathered part out of the woorcke of the Learned Phylosopher Pon- 
zettus, and part out of Artemidorus.” [Thomas Marshe, 1559. 8°.] 
(I) and (II). No extant copy known. 


Entered to Marshe near end of 1558-59 (Arber, I, 97). Dedicatee unknown; 
later editions dedicated to George Keable, Esq. 


(b) Second edition: Thomas Marshe, 1563. [8°.] (I) and (II). No 
extant copy known. 


Probably dedicated to George Keable, Esq., since the dedication in surviv- 
ing editions was originally written for an augmented edition. 


(c) Third edition: Thomas Marshe, 1567. [8°.] (II). No extant 
copy known. 


(d) Another edition: The Most pleasaunt Arte of the Interpreta- 
tion of Dreames, whereunto is annexed sondrie Problemes with 
apte aunsweares . . . Gathered by the former Auctour Thomas 
Hill Londoner: and nowe newelye Imprinted. Thomas Marshe, 
1571. 8°. Title-page only; in Huth fragments, now in Huntington 
Library. , 

This edition is recorded in Andrew Maunsell, The Seconde parte of the Cata- 
logue of English printed Bookes (1595), p. 13. 


(e) Another edition: The Moste pleasaunte Arte of the Interpre- 
tacion of Dreames. Thomas Marshe, 1576. 8°. STC No. 13498. 


Copyright transferred after the death of Marshe to T. Orwin, 23 June, 1591 
(Arber, II, 586). 
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3. A necessary Almanacke and Kalender . . . for this year of a. 1560 
... Sseruing wel for these thre next yeares. Thomas Marshe, 1560. 4° 
(1); (II) states that it was twice printed in 1560. STC No. 458. 
Entered to Marshe, 6 Nov., 1559 (Arber, I, 125). 


4- (a)“A briefe Treatyse of Gardeninge, teaching the apt dressing, 
sowinge, and setting of a Garden.” Thomas Marshe, [1560. 8°]. 
(I) and (II) both state that 1563 edition was the second, aug- 
mented, edition. No extant copy known. 

Not entered, apparently, till 3d edition, q.v. This is the earliest printed work 
in English on the care of the private garden, as distinct from more general 
books on farming. 


(b) Second edition: A Most Briefe and pleasaunt treatyse, teach- 
ynge howe to dress, sowe, and set a Garden. Thomas Marshe, 
1563. 8°. (I) and (II). STC No. 13490. 

Reprinted by Violet and Hal W. Trovillion, with title First Garden Book 
(Herrin, Illinois, 1938). Dedicated to Thomas Counstable, Esquire. 


(c) Third edition: The proffitable Arte of Gardening, now the 
third tyme set fourth ... To this annexed, two propre treatises, 
the one entituled The marueilous Gouernment, propertie, and bene- 
fite of the Bees ... And the other, The yerely Coniectures, meete 
for husbandmen to knowe. Thomas Marshe, 1568. 8°. (1): the book 
on gardening is noted as printed and the two annexed treatises as 
in the hands of Thomas Marshe, ready for the press; (II). STC No. 
13491. 

Entered to Marshe, 1567-68 (Arber, I, 359). The book on gardening is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Seamer. The annexed treatises have a separate title-page: 


A pleasaunt Instruction of the parfit orderinge of Bees; also a separate pagi- 
nation and a dedication to “mayster M, Gentilman.” 


(d) Another edition: Whereunto is newly added a treatise, of 
the Arte of graffing and planting of Trees. Thomas Marshe, 1572. 
8°. STC No. 13492. 


Except for the thirty-two page treatise at the end, this is merely a reprint 
of the 1568 volume. 


(e) Another edition: Henry Bynneman, 1574. 4°. STC No. 13493. 
A reprint, in quarto format, of the previous edition by Marshe. Hill’s list 
of works is omitted; the second part of the book, beginning with the treatise 
on bees, has a separate title-page and pagination, as in the previous editions. 
A marginal note opposite the original entry in the Stationers’ Register (Arber, 
I, 359) states that Marshe had granted Bynneman this copyright in return 
for Cato in Latin, on 31 March, 1573. 
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(f) Another edition: Henry Bynneman, 1579. 4°. STC No. 13494. 
On 8 January, 1584, several London printers yielded their rights in certain 
books “into the hands and Dispocion of the Master, Wardeins, and Assis- 
tantes of the Mysterie of the Stacioners of London, for the relief of ye poore 
of the saide Companie according to ye discretion of the Master, wardeins, 
and assistantes.” This work of Hill’s was listed among the books turned over 
by the estate of Henry Bynneman (Arber, II, 786-88). Seven years later, 
however, the heirs of Thomas Marshe apparently believed that he still re- 
tained the copyright to the volume, for it was included in the list of those 
transferred to Thomas Orwin on 23 June, 1591 (Arber, II, 586). There is 
no record of an edition by Orwin; from 1584 on, the right to print the book 
was at the disposal of the Stationers Company. 


(g) Another edition: R. Waldegrave, 1586. 4°. STC No. 13495. 
(h) Another edition: Edward Allde, 1593. 4°. STC No. 13496. 


(i) Another edition: The Arte of Gardening. Edward Allde (2d 
part, H. Ballard), 1608. 4°. STC No. 13497. 


5. (a) “A litle Treatise of the interpretacion of dreames, fathered 
on Josephe.” William Copland, 1567 (March 5). [8°.] (I) and (II). 
The imperfect copy (lacking title-page) listed in the catalogue of 
the John Rylands Library probably belongs to this edition. 


Entered to Copland, 1566-67 (Arber, I, 339). Dedicatee unknown. This 
treatise on Joseph’s dreams should not be confused with Hill’s somewhat 
larger volume on the interpretation of dreams (Item 2, above); the two 
works are entirely different. 


(b) Another edition: A Most Briefe and pleasant Treatise of the 
Interpretation of sundrie Dreames intituled to be losephs. Simon 
Stafford, sold by Roger Jackson, 1601. 8°. STC No. 13499. 

Entered to Stafford, 23 July, 1601, “Josephs Dreames beinge An old copie 
printed by Copland” (Arber, III, 189). 

(c) Another edition: Francis Williams, 1626. 8°. STC No. 14808. 


Roger Jackson’s widow transferred her rights in this book to Williams on 
16 January, 1626 (Arber, IV, 150). 


. (a) “A pleasaunt Treatise intytuled Naturall & Artificial conclu- 
sions. &c.” William Copland, 1567. [8°.] (I) and (II). No extant 
copy known. 


Entered to Copland, 1566-67 (Arber, I, 339). Dedicatee, if any, unknown; 
the earliest extant edition (1581) contains no dedication. 


(b) Second edition: William Copland, 1568. [8°.] (II). No extant 
copy known. 


Entered to Henry Denham, 1570-71 (Arber, I, 440), after Copland’s death. 
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(c) Another edition: A briefe and pleasaunt treatise, entituled, 
Naturall and Artificiall conclusions. John Kingston for Abraham 
Kitson, 1581. 8°. Copy in Huntington Library. 


(d) “Another edition: Edward Allde, 1586. 8°. STC No. 13481. 
Entered to Allde, 1 Aug. 1586 (Arber, II, 450). 


(e) Another edition: London, 1650. 8°. 
(f) Another edition: London, 1670. 8°. 
(g) Another edition: London, 1684. 8°. 


. (a) “A proper Treatyse, of the maruelous wunders seene in the 
ayer, wyth the straunge and rare secreetes of the Laekes and wells, 
and prodygiouse effectes of the lightninges.” William Copland, 1567 
(6 May). [8°.] (I). No extant copy known. 

Entered to Copland, 1566-67 (Arber, I, 340). Dedicatee unknown. 


(b) Second edition, enlarged: A contemplation of Mysteries. Hen- 
ry Denham, 1571. 8°. (II). STC No. 13484. 

Entered to Denham, 1570-71 (Arber, I, 441). Transferred by Denham to 
Richard Jones and John Charlwood, 31 Aug., 1579 (Arber, II, 359). Dedi- 
cated to Henry Finch, Merchant. 


8. An Almanack published at large, in forme of a Booke of Memorie. 
Henry Denham, 1571. 4°. STC No. 454. 


An almanac with the calendar printed in the left half of the verso pages, 
leaving the right half of those pages and all of the following recto pages for 
memoranda. 


9. A Prognostication made for the yeare of our Lord God, 1572. 
Richard Watkins and James Roberts, [1572]. 8°. STC No. 13501. 


Watkins and Roberts were granted on 12 May, 1571, their first royal patent 
for the printing of almanacs. 


10.A New Almanack for ...M.D.LXXII. Calculated for the me- 
ridian of Oxenforde. Richard Watkins and James Roberts, [1572]. 
Fol. STC No. 459. 


11. The newe lewell of Health, wherein is contayned the most excel- 
lent Secretes of Phisicke and Philosophie . . . Gathered .. . by 
that excellent Doctor Gesnerus . . . Faithfully corrected and pub- 
lished in Englishe, by George Baker, Chirurgian. Henry Denham, 
1576. 4°. (II) lists this as “The Second Tome of the worthie Treas- 
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ures of Euonimus,” in readiness with Henry Denham. STC No. 


11798. 
Entered to Denham, 1569-70 (Arber, I, 413). Revised and published after 
Hill’s death. 


(b) Another edition: The practise of the new and old phisicke. 
Peter Short, 1599. 4°. STC No. 11799. 


12. (a) The Gardeners Labyrinth ... Gathered ... by Dydymus 
Mountaine. Henry Bynneman, 1577. 4°. STC No. 13485. 


Entered to Henry Denham before July 22, 1576. Released by Denham to 
Bynneman, 3 Sept. 1576 (Arber, II, 302). Edited by Henry Dethicke after 
Hill’s death. 


(b) Another edition: Henry Bynneman, 1578. 4°. STC No. 13486. 
(c) Another edition: John Wolfe, 1586. 4°. STC No. 13487. 

(d) Another edition: Adam Islip, 1594. 4°. STC No. 13488. 

(e) Another edition: Henry Ballard, 1608. 4°. STC No. 13489. 
(f) Another edition: London, 1652. 4°. 

(g) Another edition: London, 1656. 4’. 


13.A loyfull lewell. Contayning aswell such excellent orders, pre- 
seruatiues and precious practises for the Plague, as also such mer- 
uelous Medcins for diuers maladies . . . First made and written in 
the Italian tung by ... Doctor M. Leonardo Fiorovantie. For Wil- 
liam Wright, [1579]. 4°. STC No. 10880. 


Entered to Wright, 22 July, 1579 (Arber, II, 357). Translated by Thomas 
Hill, and seen through the press after his death by John Hester. 


14. The Schoole of Skil. William Jaggard, 1599. 4°. STC No. 13502. 
Published by Jaggard from an old manuscript. Probably a revision and fusion 
of some of the astronomical treatises Hill records in lists (I) and (II) as in 
progress. 


. “Two pleasaunt Bookes of Paulmestrie.” Listed by Hill as in prog- 

ress, (I); private copies offered, (II). Probably printed by Den- 
ham between 1572 and 1576. No extant copy known. 
Entered, apparently, to Denham, in period 1571-76 for which records of 
Stationers Company are not available. Transferred, along with two other 
books by Hill, to Richard Jones and John Charlwood, on 31 Aug., 1579 
(Arber, II, 359). Charlwood’s share was acquired by James Roberts on 31 
May, 1594 (Arber, II, 652). 
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If any of the other works listed by Hill as completed or in progress 
in 1568 and 1571 were ever printed, no record of them seems to have 
survived. Manuscript copies of some of his works may be extant, but 
I have been able to locate only one fragment, after examining the 
printed catalogues of the collections in English libraries. This is the 
title and the draft of the first page of the book later printed as 1 (b), 
preserved as MS Ashmole, 417 (74).* 


HILL’S LIST OF HIS WRITINGS (1571)t 


The Bookes and Treatises of mine sundrie tymes printed. 


1 An Epitomie of the whole Arte of Phisiognomie, gathered: and 
imprinted by John Wayland for me, in the yere of mans redemption. 
1556. 

2 A pleasaunt Almanacke inuented for these three yeares, as 1560. 
1561. and 1562. vttering such necessarie matters, as yearely are pub- 
lished, and these in a most ample maner, with a Table for the rysing 
and setting of the Sunne euery day in the yeare, seruing especially for 
London: and worthie rules (named extraordinarie) for the weather, 
and other husbandly rules for the common sort, right profitable. This 
imprinted twise by Thomas March, dwelling neare to Saint Dunstons 
Church. Anno. 1560. 

3 A pleasant Treatise of the interpretation of dreames, gathered part 
out of the learned worke of Ponzettus, and part out of the Greeke 
Author Artemidorus, with many new additions, helping the booke: 
and this imprinted a thirde time by Thomas March. Anno. 1567. 

4 A briefe treatise of Gardening, instructing the apt ordering, pre- 
paring, and sowing of the Garden, with sundrie profitable helpes and 
remedies agaynst the noyous wormes, beastes, flies .&c. that commonly 
annoy Gardens: increased by me, and imprinted a seconde tyme by 
Thomas March. Anno. 1563. 

5 A pleasant Treatise, intituled, natural] and artificiall conclusions: 
imprinted twise by William Copland, in the years .1567. and 1568. 

6 A little Treatise of the interpretation of dreames, fathered on Jo- 
seph that godly person .&c. with a fewe Probleames added in the be- 
ginning of it, aunswering to the matter: and imprinted by the sayde 
Copland, in the yeare of our Lord .1567. 


*Because of the kindness of Mr. William A. Jackson, who read the first draft 
of this bibliographical list and pointed out a few omissions, it is more complete 
than it might otherwise have been. 


tFrom The Contemplation of Mankinde (1571), sigs. Hh7v-lig". 
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7 A large discourse and Hystorie of Gardening, by me a thirde 
tyme increased, in which is not onely vttered a number of pleasaunt 
secrets, needefully to be knowne in a Garden, but the Phisicke helpes 
that the herbes serue vnto, and that easie to be prepared, annexed 
orderly: to which in the ende added, a profitable Treatise of the hun- 
nie Bees, and of the commoditie of theyr hunnie and waxe purchased, 
with other secretes opened in the same, seruing to Phisicke and Chir- 
urgerie right profitable to be knowne: and at the ende of this, an 
other fruitfull treatise added, intituled, certaine husbandly coniectures 
of the state of euery yeare, in the forme of an euerlasting Prognostica- 
tion, with rules as profitable for Cattaile, as lessons for the benifit of 
health .&c, and thys imprinted by Thomas March. An. 1568. 

8 A fruitfull Treatise, intituled the Contemplation of mysteryes, 
contayning muche laudable matter, needefull to be knowne, in this 
our time vnto all ages: and imprinted by Henry Denham dwelling in 
Pater noster rowe. Anno, 1571. 

g A Contemplation of Mankinde, contayning a large discourse of 
all the members and partes after Phisiognomie, from the heade to the 
foote: and a Treatise in the proper place added, of the iudgement of 
certaine lines seene in the forehead, purchased by earnest traueyle 
of a skilfull Jewe: and in sundrie places of this booke, hath the Phisi- 
ognomer learnedly added, many notable and straunge examples, that 
giue a great light, helpe, and furtherance, vnto the professors, and 
yong students of this Art: with a Treatise of the signification of Moles, 
seene in any part of man or woman, written by a Greeke Autor, named 
Melampus: and imprinted by William Seres, Anno. 1571. 


The bookes of mine in a readinesse to be 
imprinted, and resting with the 
Printers. 

1 A delectable Treatise, intituled the Jeweller of inuentions, con- 
teyning certaine marueylous, and of these profitable, and pleasaunt 
practises, gathered out of certaine worthie wryters: and this in a 
readinesse wyth the Printer Henrye Denham. 

2 The second Tome of the worthie Treasures of Euonimus, con- 
tayning the perfite wayes in drawing many excellent waters for the 
preseruation of health, & the distilling of Oyles out of most Spices, 
wyth the attayning of manye royall baulmes, and Oyles out of the 
Brimstone, Vitrioll, and Ambre, verye comfortable to man, the pur- 
chasing also of Potable Golde, with the sundrie newe inuentions of 
Aqua composita, and other laudable matters to long here to write. 
For the better helpe and furthering of these, the Printer of his part 
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hath endeuoured to beautifie the booke to his great charge, with sun- 
drie excellent Furnaces, and rare formes of bodyes, the rather that 
many Oyles and waters, may the cunninglyer be drawne: and this looke 
for at the handes of Henry Denham, dwelling in Pater noster row. 

3 A profitable booke, contayning large principles, and fruitful 
instructions, for the ignorant in the Latine tongue, that be desirous 
to attaine the delectable commodities of Astrologie, in deuining vni- 
uersally of most matters: with many laudable rules of Astronomie, 
seruing for saylers, and to other worthie purposes. This worthily 
named, a Methodicall document, into the singuler skilles of the celes- 
tiall motions: which remayneth in a readinesse, with the late wife of 
Edward Sutton. 

4 A proper Treatise, intituled the Myrrour of Tyme, in which 
manye singuler predictions of dearth and plentie for euer, are vttered 
in a diuerse maner, and a large discourse of the Comets, with their sig- 
nifications at the appearaunce, and the threatnings generall of the 
Eclipses, both of the Sunne and Moone, happening in any of the twelue 
signes, with extraordinarye rules for the weather, not the like hitherto 
published of none: besides profitable instructions, for the preserua- 
tion and health of bodie .&c. This also remayning in the handes, of the 
sayde wyfe of the late Sutton. 

5 A delectable Treatise, contayning manye fruitfull Probleames or 
demaundes, and their Apt aunsweares, as touching sundrie phisicke 
poyntes about the state of bodie: and rules after the maner of Prob- 
leames, that vtter the cause of the more death of persons hapning in 
the Equinoctials, and Solsticis, with other Probleames that vtter the 
causes of straunge appearaunces in the ayre: gathered by a singuler 
man named Ponzettus, out of the Arabians, Greekes, and auncient 


Phisitions in Latine. This in a readinesse, with the Printer Thomas 
Marsh. 


The Bookes which remaine with me fully ended, 
and neare brought to an ende. 


1 A paradoxall Compasse, contayning a large description of all 
the celestiall Cyrcles of the Sphere: a marueylous order taught in 
the motions of them, with the infinite vses that these serue vnto, for 
the knowledge of the true distaunce of places: besides a larger descrip- 
tion of the places situated and lying neere to the North pole, and 
how temperate and habitable the places are their founde to be: a 
further discription also of places toward the South pole, howe habit- 
able they are: and a large description of the Celestiall ymages, lying 
aswell on the North, and South side of the Equatour, as of the Ecclip- 
ticke: with the rysing and setting, of the fixed Starres .&c. gathered 
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out of the best and latest wryters in our tyme, and in a maner readie 
to the printing. 

2 A proper Treatise for the iudging of vrynes, contayning a playner 
and easier Methode for yong practitioners of Phisicke, than hitherto 
hath beene published of any: to which for clenly helpes, sundrie pleas- 
aunt cautelles added, and these profitable in iudging: which is in a 
readinesse, to the printing. 

3 The guide of the Matrone, contayning many singuler practises 
for the skilfull midwife in the bringing a bedde of daungerous birthes, 
and of these desperate, both with the instrument, and learned medi- 
cines: to these the occasion why so many marueylous formes of mon- 
sters, are conceyued and borne: and the remedies for the most diseases 
hapning to women, learnedly taught, and of singular practise knowne: 
besides a liuely garnishing of all the partes of women, from the heade 
to the foote added, in a more skilfull maner, than hitherto hath beene 
vttered of any: and these practises purchased of manye iolly Dames, 
and Countesses of Italy. Such minded to haue a priuate Copie written 
out of this worthie worke, let them resort vnto Maister Barkers 
shoppe, or Mayster Walleyes in Paules Church yarde, and there they 
shall vnderstande of the Authour, with whome they may common, 
when the worke is fully brought to an ende. 

4 Two pleasaunt Bookes of Paulmestrie, I haue traueyled to set 
forth into Englishe: in the first, doth the Phisiognomer and Paulmester 
Cocles, go about to conuince the false principles, and vaine reasons of 
one Anthiocus Cesenatis, in placing of the Planets in the hande: with 
other vaine arguments very friuolous, that this skilful Cocles seemeth 
to confute, both by his Authorities alledged, and experiences knowne: 
and this handled in Dialogue maner, as betweene the maister, and the 
scholler. In the other, hath Cocles bestowed great diligence, in gather- 
ing togither the opinions of manye wryters, and placed manye handes 
liuely figured, with his experiences annexed, for a playner conceyuing 
and vnderstanding of the Art: which booke, he here seemeth to name 
his great worke of Paulmestrie. That if any be minded to haue a pri- 
uate Copie of these two bookes, let them resort vnto maister Barkers 
shoppe, and there they shall common with the Author. 

5 A pleasaunt Treatise of Metoposcopie, or a diuining and iudging 
on all the lynes seene in the foreheade, written into sundrie Aphor- 
ismes, for a readier instruction vnto such as be desirous of the skill of 
this Art, vnknowne to many: to which is adioyned .lx. examples liuely 
counterfeyted, according to the diligent obseruation of the Author: 
who appeareth to be a learned Doctor of Phisick, and singuler Mathe- 
maticane (as Myzaldus, and others witnesse of him) named Thad- 
daeus Nemicus Hagecius, of Hagek. This in a readinesse to the print- 
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ing, yet if any be desirous to enioy a priuate Copy of this, let them 
resort vnto maister Barkers shop, and there they shall common with 
the Translatour, and knowe his minde for the writing of the Pamphlet. 

6 A proper Treatise, intituled the Phisiognomie of the Planets, 
gathered out of the best wryters, by a singuler Chirurgian, destiller, 
Phisiognomer, Chiromanticer, and Geomanticer, named Bartholomew 
Cocles of Bononie: for the vse and commoditie of his deare, and espe- 
ciall friend M. Alexander Bentiuolus .&c. This in a readinesse, to the 
Printing. 

The two seuerall Treatises which I promised to set forth, as the 
one of Phisick, conteyning speciall secretes, in the drawing forth of 
Oyles out of the seuen Mettalles, and other simples, for the vse of 
Phisick: and the other a last part of Alexis Piemont, to which I prom- 
ised besides the skilfull practises, to annexe sundrie newe inuentions, 
in the drawing of many costly Oyles, and waters: to be applyed as 
well inwarde for the preseruation of health, as outwarde for the liuely 
garnishing of partes, with the colouring of the heares of the heade 
yealow, or flaxen of colour. This trauaile, haue I fully accomplished, 
in the seconde Tome of the Treasure of Ewonimus: and added many 
other newe inuentions, and secretes, that are not to be founde in the 
Latine Copie: this (as afore vttered) in a readinesse with the Printer. 

6 A proper Treatise, instructing the daungerous tymes of the sicke, 
according to the Moones course throughout the twelue signes: writ- 
ten by the auncient Phisition Hypocrates. To this annexed a pleasant 
Treatise, intytuled the agreement of Phisicke, with Astrologie: and 
this in a readinesse, to the printing. 

7 Certaine learned secretes of Phisicke, helping the most diseases 
that happen from infancie, vnto olde age: with many newe, and rare 
inuentions added, as the lyke not exstant. At the ende a singuler 
Treatise annexed, for the letting of bloud out of any veyne of the 
bodie, after the instructions both of Phisicke and Astronomie, with 
the skilfull iudgement of the bloud let out, in the knowledge of sun- 
drie diseases: and other secretes profitable to be knowne: this in a 
readinesse to the printing. 

8 The manifolde and rare practises of the Astrolobie, inuented by 
the learned Stoflerus, and others, is in a maner readie to the printing: 
to which in the ende shall be adioyned, the ysagogicall introductions, 
and rules of the Ephemerides, gathered out of the best writers: and 
fieldes Tables of Domifying, for the latitude of London, shall be an- 
nexed in the proper place of this Treatise. 








The Fall of the 
Labour Government in Great Britain, 
August, 1931" 


By Cuarves L. Mowat 


7" fall of Ramsay MacDonald’s second Labour government 
in the depths of the “silly season” in August, 1931, was, in 
its consequences, an event of the first magnitude. As a result of 
the world depression, and especially of the financial crisis in cen- 
tral Europe which had first been openly revealed in the failure 
of the Credit Anstalt, there was a large-scale withdrawal of for- 
eign credits from London which so depleted the gold reserves of 
the Bank of England as to cause a sudden crisis. To restore foreign 
confidence in the London money market a gesture was demanded 
—the balancing of the British budget. Over the means of doing 
this, including a reduction of unemployment benefit payments, the 
Labour cabinet was divided, and resigned. It was followed by a 
so-called National government under MacDonald, made up of 
Conservatives and Liberals and a handful of dissident Labourites 
including Philip Snowden, the chancellor of the exchequer, and J. 
H. Thomas, the dominions secretary. Against pledges given at 
the time of its formation, that it was a temporary coalition of lead- 
ers to save the country and the pound, this National government, 
having abandoned the gold standard on September 21, called and 
contested a general election in October in which, thanks in great 
part to the lead given by MacDonald and the vituperation hurled 
by Snowden at his former colleagues (“Bolshevism run mad,” for 
example) in a campaign of great bitterness, the Labour party was 
decisively defeated. The National government, mainly Conserva- 
tive in composition, if not in name, continued in power until the 

*A first draft of this paper was prepared for the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association scheduled for December, 


1942, and was read at a meeting of southern California members of the Branch 
held at the California Institute of Technology on December 30, 1942. 
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terrible days of May, 1940, surviving a second general election 
in 1935, and led by MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, and Neville 
Chamberlain in succession. Under it Britain abandoned its free- 
trade policy of nearly a century, and, in foreign policy, conducted 
a series of retreats and evasions in the face of mounting threats 
of aggression. The lack of a strong opposition, largely the result 
of the events of 1931, must be held partly responsible for these 
conditions; the crisis of August, 1931, becomes, therefore, epochal 
in character. 

The reasons why the Labour government fell were, however, 
far froru clear at the time, and were soon lost in the quagmire of 
abuse, hysteria, charges and countercharges, which the meeting 
of parliament in September and the election campaign in October 
combined to produce. What has been called a “perfect orgy of 
Cabinet revelations”* by ministers and ex-ministers only made the 
events more obscure. Like the remarkably similar “abdication 
crisis” of December, 1936, and perhaps the “red letter” election 
of 1924, the crisis of August, 1931, blew up very suddenly—no 
one knew quite how or why—and as rapidly subsided, leaving 
the destruction of a hurricane in its wake. In the circumstances a 
clear picture of it was hardly likely to be found at the time. 

Since then some new information has been forthcoming, mainly 
in the detailed account in Snowden’s Autobiography of the se- 
quence of events in August based, so Snowden declares in the 
preface, on a personal record which he kept at the time. Snowden, 
the crippled Yorkshireman, acid of temper and incisive of mind, 
was one of the great builders of the Labour movement, yet, partly 
because of the priestly orthodoxy of his financial views, one of the 
severest critics of its members, and of none more than of the 
dreamy and aristocratic MacDonald. Though their careers threw 
them much together, and though he was very close to the heart 
of things in the August crisis and followed MacDonald’s course, 
his account is hostile to MacDonald as well as to those who did 
not join the National government. Its great value is therefore sub- 
ject to some qualifications. MacDonald’s later career still awaits 


1Philip, Viscount Snowden, An Autobiography (London, 1934), II, 966. 
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a biographer; Lord Elton, a friend of his latter days who has 
written his life down to 1919, promises a second volume, but 
casts MacDonald’s son, Malcolm, as the future official biographer.” 
Not to be overlooked, however, is The Tragedy of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald by L. Macneill Weir, MacDonald’s parliamentary private 
secretary from 1924 to 1931.° Weir (1877-1939), a Scots member 
of parliament after a career of teaching and journalism, makes a 
very bitter yet skilful attack on the Prime Minister, centered on 
the August crisis; though absent from London throughout the 
month, he apparently obtained some inside information from 
friends in the cabinet. Other biographical and autobiographical 
writings give little additional information, and the evidence of 
Baldwin, Chamberlain, Sir Herbert Samuel and others of the actors 
involved is still to come, except as it was given in speeches at the 
time. It is, however, possible from the accounts existing, supple- 
mented by reference to certain of the London newspapers of the 
month, to reconstruct some of the events of that hectic August. 

Certain questions need to be asked. Was the whole crisis delib- 
erately planned by MacDonald with the object of supplanting 
the Labour government by one composed of his former enemies 
but headed by himself, as Weir charges and Snowden seeins to 
imply? What happened in the cabinet deliberations preceding the 
resignation? What was King George V’s responsibility in the 
formation of the National government? Were these events a per- 
version of the British constitution? What was the part played by 
the press in the crisis? And by the bankers? And the opposition 
leaders (the Conservative and Liberal leaders)? And the Trades 
Union Congress? 

The financial crisis which preceded the political began in Europe 
and by July was already causing serious tremors in the City of 


2Lord Elton, Life of James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1919) (London, 1939), 
pp. 7-10. M. A. Hamilton (pseud. “Iconoclast”), The Man of Tomorrow: J. Ram- 
say MacDonald (London, 1923), and J. Ramsay MacDonald (1923-1925) (Lon- 
don, 1925), expanded and published together as J. Ramsay MacDonald (London, 
1929), and H. H. Tiltman, J. Ramsay MacDonald: Labor’s Man of Destiny (New 
York, 1929) deal with MacDonald’s career before the crisis. 


3(London, 1938). 
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London. What brought its epicenter temporarily to England was 
the publication on July 31, a few minutes after the adjournment 
of parliament for the summer recess, of the May report. This 
was the majority report of the Committee on National Expendi- 
ture created by parliament in February, when there was already 
some anxiety about the national finances, to investigate govern- 
ment expenditures and recommend economies. Two members had 
been named by each of the three parties; the committee, headed 
by Sir George (later Lord) May, recently retired from the sec- 
retaryship of the Prudential Assurance Company, was heavily 
weighted by big business men, including the heads of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Cunard Steamship Company, and Lord 
Plender, the accountant. The dissenting minority report of the 
two Labour members was generally ignored.‘ 

The majority report estimated a government deficit of £ 120,- 
000,000 by April, 1932, and recommended new taxation totaling 
£24,000,000 and economies totaling £96,000,000, the latter in- 
cluding a reduction of 20 per cent in unemployment benefit pay- 
ments and other economies in unemployment relief which together 
came to £66,500,000. The figure for the government deficit, 
judged to be shatteringly large at the time, was reached by lumping 
in all payments from the unemployment insurance fund under cur- 
rent expenditure and insisting that they be met out of income.’ 
For some years the practice, begun by the previous Conservative 
government, of borrowing to meet the deficits in this fund had 
been followed. | 

Blazoned in the press on Saturday, August 1, the report was 
not offset by any reassuring statement from the government or 
the treasury, or indeed by any official explanation at all. It made 
the British financial position seem much more precarious than 
it really was, and, coupled with the central European crisis, greatly 
increased the existing run on the pound, making for a serious 
drain on the Bank of England’s gold reserve, which was hardly 


4Snowden, II, 895; Harold Cox, “The Economy Report,” Contemporary Re- 
view, CXL (1931), 284-92. 


5Great Britain, Committee on National Expenditure, Report, Cmd. 3920 (1931). 
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offset by a loan of £50,000,000 hurriedly arranged in Paris and 
New York. The foreign press, it was later claimed, played up 
the grave situation alleged to exist, and MacDonald himself later 
admitted in parliament that the report, intended primarily for 
domestic consumption, had become an international document 
and was used by persons not friendly to the country.® Indeed, the 
publication of the report without any explanation was widely con- 
demned in responsible financial circles.’ 

Yet to blame the resulting financial crisis on adverse foreign 
reaction is hardly fair. Some of the London newspapers were as 
much responsible for an atmosphere of crisis, their editorials up- 
braiding the government, clamoring for a change of policy, and 
suggesting, often by the time-honored device of rejecting it, the 
idea of a “National Government.” The Times had, indeed, begun 
its economy campaign as early as July 27.° 

Meanwhile, before dispersing for their holidays, members of 
the cabinet had appointed a cabinet economy committee, consist- 
ing of MacDonald, Snowden, J. H. Thomas, Arthur Henderson, 
foreign secretary and head of the party machine, and William 
Graham, president of the board of trade, to study the May re- 
port and make recommendations to the cabinet. The committee 
agreed to meet in London on August 25, by which time specific 


SMacDonald in House of Commons, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 Parliamentary debates: 
House of Commons, CCLVI, 16 (hereafter cited as H.C. deb.). But the New 


York Times gave no prominence to the report till Aug. 8, 1931, and not much 
then. 


7M. A. Hamilton, Arthur Henderson (London, 1938), pp. 371-73; 5 H.C. deb., 
CCLVI, 770-71. The Economist (London), CXIII, 255 (Aug. 8, 1931), stated that 


the report “rather seriously overpaints the gloom of the immediate budgetary 
position.” 


8Times (London), July 27, 1931, letter by Francis W. Hirst, endorsed in the 
leading editorial; editorials of July 30 (“The State of the Nation”), Aug. 1, 3, 4 
(“End of a Chapter”), 5 (“Example of Australia”), 7 (“A National Govern- 
ment?”). Daily Mail (London), Aug. 1, headlined the report “Economy or Ship- 
wreck: Committee’s Grave Warning to Government,” Aug. 3, headline “National 
Government. Growing Idea . . .”; Aug. 4, editorial, “The Aftermath,” compar- 
ing Britain’s plight then and in August, 1914. Sunday Times (London), Aug. 2 
(“Political Notes”); Aug. 9 (“Economy Dilemma of the Politicians,” which men- 
tions that MacDonald is known to have been attracted by the idea of a “National 
Government”). 
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recommendations for economies would have been made to the 
treasury by the various government departments.’ The members 
then parted, MacDonald traveling to his beloved and remote 
Lossiemouth.’° 

Early on Tuesday, August 11, MacDonald suddenly arrived 
back in London, and summoned for the next day a meeting of 
the cabinet economy committee. His return had, indeed, been 
foreshadowed in the Daily Mail on August 10 in a reporter’s ac- 
count of an interview with him in Lossiemouth;" yet MacDonald, 
on his arrival, gave no real explanation for a journey that was 
politically important since it suggested, in spite of the calm of 
the previous week, that a crisis really did exist. He told reporters: 
“I have come back to London because there are certain things to 
be done which could not be done in Scotland . . . Urgent business 
has brought me back to London. I do not know how long I shall 
stay ...”* The real reason was the receipt of information from 
financial circles in the City that foreign confidence in British credit 
was weakening, partly because of a feeling that no action on the 
May report was intended.'* Snowden in his Autobiography states 
that he caused MacDonald’s journey by sending an urgent com- 
munication to Lossiemouth after learning of continued heavy with- 
drawals of foreign funds from London.”* 

On the day of his return MacDonald consulted with Snowden, 
in whose company he had a meeting with certain bankers; he also 
saw Sir Clive Wigram, the King’s private secretary, and entered 
into communication with the leaders of the opposition parties.*® 


*Snowden, II, 932; Hamilton, pp. 373-74; Times, Aug. 1, 1931. 


10Lossiemouth, MacDonald’s birthplace, is a small fishing village on the shores 
of the Moray Firth, not far from Elgin; in 1931 it was 16 hours from London 
by train (though MacDonald often made the journey by R.A.F. plane). Its con- 
venient remoteness, and MacDonald’s frequent trips thither, provided never- 
failing material for the cartoonists of those days. 


Daily Mail, Aug. 10, 1931. 
12Times, Aug. 12, 1931; cf. Aug. 11; Weir, pp. 356-62. 


18Daily Mail, Aug. 12, 1931; News Chronicle (London), Aug. 12; New York 
Times, Aug. 11; Sunday Times, Aug. 16. 


14Snowden, II, 936-37. 
15] bid., 937; Times, Aug. 12, 1931. 
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On the two following days the cabinet economy committee, fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the May report, drew up a ten- 
tative list of economies totalling £78,500,000 to serve as a basis 
of discussion at a cabinet meeting specially called for August 19."* 
The committee was working on an anticipated deficit for the 
next year, not of £ 120,000,000, as laid down in the May report, 
but of £170,000,000, a figure ascribed to the further deterioration 
of the financial situation and given in a special treasury statement 
prepared at Snowden’s orders; this included an estimate of three 
million unemployed, a total never actually reached. The econo- 
mies listed by the committee included a large saving on unemploy- 
ment expenditures, but no cut in the standard rate of unemploy- 
ment pay. Having accomplished this much, the committee on 
August 13 issued a statement of the government’s determination 
to balance the budget (including unemployment charges) and 
demanding, in so doing, equality of sacrifice from all. It then dis- 
persed for the week end, and MacDonald returned to Lossie- 
mouth." 

Before leaving, however, MacDonald and Snowden had further 
consultations with the bankers, including Sir Ernest Harvey, dep- 
uty governor of the Bank of England (in the absence of Montagu 
Norman, the governor), concerning the continued withdrawal 
of foreign funds from London and the possible need of obtaining 
additional credits of £80,000,000 from Paris and New York.” 
They also had conferences with leaders of the opposition parties 
—Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean (in the absence 
of David Lloyd George, who was recovering from a serious oper- 

16These economies were not actually recommended by the committee to the 
cabinet, but were submitted merely as a preliminary exploration of the ground; 


see exchange between Thomas and Graham in House of Commons, Sept. 11, 1931, 
5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 483; cf. ibid., 314. 


17Snowden, II, 938; Weir, pp. 363-68; Hamilton, pp. 376-77; Times, Aug. 13-15, 
1931. 


18Weir, pp. 365-66; MacDonald in House of Commons, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 H.C. 
deb., CCLVI, 18; Sidney Webb, “What happened in 1931,” Political Quarterly, 
III (1932), 7-8, also published with same title and text by the Fabian Society 
(London) as Fabian Tract, No. 237 (1932). Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) was 
secretary of state for the colonies in the Labour cabinet. 
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ation) for the Liberals, and Neville Chamberlain and Baldwin 
for the Conservatives. Chamberlain had returned to London from 
his usual fishing holiday in Scotland, and Baldwin had interrupted 
the journey to his favorite spa of Aix-les-Bains and dashed back 
across the Channel. Yet the Times denied that they had been 
invited by MacDonald to return to London, and asserted that 
both, “acting quite independently of each other” had decided “on 
information which reached them from the City of London... 
that it was their duty to be at hand and to be available for con- 
sultation if desired.’’® Snowden, however, states that Baldwin had 
“immediately responded to MacDonald’s request” for consul- 
tations.”° 

The ostensible purpose of these conferences with the opposi- 
tion leaders, at which, like all the ensuing ones, the cabinet was 
represented only by MacDonald and Snowden, was to get a meas- 
ure of agreement, before any meeting of parliament, over econo- 
mies which the government might propose. Since the government 
had been dependent on the votes of the Liberal party for its 
support, consultation on a question of major policy was certainly 
desirable. In this case, however, it came strangely early in the 
proceedings—in fact before the cabinet had met or the cabinet 
economy committee had completed its work. Apparently, Mac- 
Donald was asking the opposition to endorse a blank check for 
him, though the Manchester Guardian suggested editorially that 
he might be asking his opponents to save him from his friends.” 

During these days the press spoke with divided voices, though 
most papers cried “crisis” in various tones. The News Chronicle 
(a Liberal paper) on August 13 published an editorial against 
rumors which, it said, were mainly responsible for “this latest 
‘crisis.’ ””*? It and Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail published on 
August 15 and 17 optimistic and reassuring interviews in Lossie- 
mouth with MacDonald, who was reported “very much hap- 


19Times, Aug. 14, 1931. 

20Snowden, II, 937. 

21Manchester Guardian Weekly, Aug. 14, 1931. 
22News Chronicle, Aug. 13. 1931. 
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pier.”** Talk of a coalition or National government figured in 
correspondence columns, and in news reports, which denied the 
possibility.* J. L. Garvin’s Observer stated: “There is not to be 
a National government—not yet,” just as one was not formed 
in August, 1914, but had to be formed later.”* 

The Times, however, supposedly the most sober and inde- 
pendent paper of them all, never relaxed the pressure. On August 
10 its leading editorial was entitled “The Test for Democracy,” 
and the correspondence column featured a letter headed “Gov- 
ernment of All Parties?” On August 12, the chief editorial, en- 
titled “The Prime Minister’s Return,” declared that he had not 
returned a day too soon; “every hour which passes without some 
check upon the flood of national expenditure, and without some 
decision in national policy . . . delays, by a period which may 
be disastrous, the return of confidence at home and abroad in this 
country’s will and power to set its financial house in order.” 
Since any stick was good enough to beat the government with, 
the editorial, to illustrate the government’s extravagance, referred, 
apparently without intentional humor, to the recent sanction by 
the board of education of the capital expenditure of £40 by the 
Holland (Lincolnshire) education committee to build 2 footbridge 
by which a solitary schoolboy might reach his school bus. In 
the news columns the rumors of a cabinet split which at this stage 
were clearly premature and tendentious were denied. On August 
13 the leading editorial was headed “Balancing the Budget” and 
the principal letters, as before, played upon “The Way to Econ- 
omy” and the possibility of a National government. Next week 
the tone was the same, with editorials on “Next Steps,” “The Way 
to Economy,” and “Mr. MacDonald’s Task” (August 17), the 
latter demanding that the budget be balanced largely by econ- 
omies rather than by new revenue, in view of the already intol- 


23] bid., Aug. 15, 17; Daily Mail, Aug. 15. 
*4Daily Mail, Aug. 17, 1931; News Chronicle, Aug. 13, 17. 


25]. L. Garvin, “The Crisis and its Meaning,” Observer (London), Aug. 16, 
1931. 
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erable burden of taxation; talk of “equality of sacrifice,” implying 
new taxation, had, it said, “‘an ominous sound.””* 

The week end of August 14-17 was followed by a week of 
intense activity, culminating in the fall of the government. The 
cabinet economy committee met for five hours on the evening of 
Monday, August 17.77 On Wednesday came the first meeting of 
the cabinet, lasting for almost nine hours, from 11 A.M. until 1 
and from 2:15 to 7 (tea being served in the cabinet room itself), 
and after dinner from 8:15 to 10:25.°* Afterward the press an- 
nounced that a set of figures had been agreed upon which, if 
accepted, might succeed in balancing the budget. Snowden rightly 
characterized this statement as premature. What happened was 
that economies in the various departments totalling {£ 56,250,000 
had been provisionally agreed on. This was subject, according 
to Snowden, to further discussion of an additional saving of £20,- 
000,000 in the unemployment “transitional” benefits.” Other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, however, disagreed with this version, and 
subsequently declared in parliament that the provisional econo- 
mies were subject to the presentation of a complete picture of 
the sacrifices to be demanded of all, including the possibilities of 
conversion of part of the national debt and the reduction in the 
amount to be put into the sinking fund.*® These economies 
achieved a saving of £22,000,000 on unemployment insurance 
by reducing the period of benefit, increasing the contributions, 
and imposing a means test for transitional benefits, but without 
reducing the standard rate of benefit payments.” 

Thursday, August 20, was a critical and crowded day. First, 
MacDonald and Snowden, with the consent of the cabinet, as 

26Times, Aug. 10-19, 1931. 

2"Ibid., Aug. 18. 

28[bid., Aug. 20. 


2°Snowden, II, 938-39; cf. Henderson in parliament, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., 
CCLVI, 32. 

80Graham, Sept. 10, 1931, 5 — deb., CCLVI, 316; H. B. Lees-Smith, Sept. 11, 
ibid., 426-28; A. Greenwood, Sept. 14, ibid., 530; G. Lansbury, Sept. 14, 17, ibid., 
628, 1015-18; A. V. Alexander, pt. 22, ibid., 1526. 


31$nowden, II, 948. 
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Henderson later admitted,** met with the Conservative and Lib- 
eral leaders; the former party was represented by Neville Cham- 
berlain and Sir Samuel Hoare, the latter by Sir Herbert Samuel 
and Sir Donald Maclean. According to Snowden, this meeting, 
significantly enough, was the first at which the opposition leaders 
were presented with actual figures of the prospective deficit and 
the proposed economies, for he says that, when told of the appall- 
ing extent of the deficit, “they were naturally staggered.” More- 
over, strangely enough, the figure of the proposed economies given 
them was not that of {£ 56,000,000 to which the cabinet had pro- 
visionally agreed the day before, but the figure of £78,000,000 
submitted to the cabinet by the cabinet economy committee, and 
not accepted in toto.** As events were to prove later, the use of 
the higher figure at this stage prejudiced the opposition leaders 
against the smaller economies subsequently agreed on by the 
cabinet. It is pertinent to ask, therefore, whether the cabinet, in 
authorizing this conference, intended the figure of £78,000,000 
to be used, or whether, as Weir charges,** MacDonald and Snow- 
den, the sole intermediaries between the cabinet and the party 
leaders, were guilty of double-dealing and the misrepresentation 
to each group in turn, cabinet and three-party conference, of 
what had been discussed in the other. At any rate, the opposition 
leaders, at this meeting, accepted the economies of {78,000,000 as 
a bold and courageous scheme, and adjourned until next day, when 
they were to give their detailed views on the proposals at another 
meeting.*° 

In the afternoon a meeting of crucial importance was held 
between the cabinet economy committee and a joint gathering 
of the National Executive of the Labour party and the General 


3825 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 29 (Sept. 8, 1931). 


38Snowden, II, 939-40; cf. Alexander in House of Commons, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 
H.C, deb., CCLVI, 115; cf. ibid., 642; Samuel, Sept. 14, ibid., 545-46. 

3Weir, pp. 416-19. 

85Samuel, at Liberal Party meeting at National Liberal Club, Aug. 28, Times, 
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Council of the Trades Union Congress. The circumstances of 
this meeting are important, since it inspired the later propaganda 
which charged the Trades Union Congress with dictating to the 
government—a potent argument in the subsequent general elec- 
tion. The suggestion for such a meeting came from Arthur Hen- 
derson, who, as the secretary of the Labour party, had proposed 
that the party should be consulted about the drastic measures be- 
ing considered by the cabinet, al. the more so since the opinion 
of the heads of the opposition parties was being sought. The 
presence of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
was a natural consequence of the preponderance of the trade 
unions in the Labour party’s membership, through the block affili- 
ation of the unions with the party.** 

At this meeting, according to Walter Citrine, the general secre- 
tary of the Trades Union Congress, MacDonald spoke of econ- 
omies only in the most general terms. Pressing for a more specific 
statement, the meeting eventually received from Snowden an 
account of the economies provisionally agreed to, and a declara- 
tion that no reduction in unemployment allowances was proposed, 
though the benefit period was to be reduced to twenty-six weeks 
and the contributions increased. Over this important statement, 
to which much prominence was given later, there is some dispute. 
Citrine, Henderson, Weir, all give it in these terms; Snowden, in 
his Autobiography, asserts that he said that at present no reduc- 
tion in allowances had been decided on, meaning that he did not 
regard the matter, over which there was a division of ‘opinion in 
the cabinet, as finally closed.’ The meeting, however, took it as 
a positive statement that the cabinet would not cut unemploy- 
ment payments. 

Following this meeting, the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour party decided to leave matters in the hands of the 


3éHamilton, pp. 378-79; Henderson in parliament, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., 
CCLVI, 28, 37; Snowden, II, 940-41; Weir, pp. 373-76. 


87Citrine at 63rd Congress of Trades Unions, Bristol, Sept. 7, 1931, Times, Sept. 
8, 1931; Hamilton, p. 379; 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 37-39 (Henderson, Sept. 8); Weir, 
PPp- 374-75; Snowden, II, 941. 
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cabinet.** The General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
however, after a four-hour meeting that afternoon, sent a depu- 
tation to the cabinet outlining its objections to some of the pro- 
posed economies concerning unemployment insurance, the pay of 
the armed forces and the teachers, and public works, and advanc- 
ing counter-proposals such as an increase in direct taxation and 
the suspension of payments into the sinking fund. The deputation, 
consisting of Citrine and Ernest Bevin, was received at No. 10 
Downing Street at 9:30 that evening by MacDonald and Snow- 
den, a cabinet meeting having just adjourned. The deputation 
became convinced that the two members of the cabinet had their 
minds so firmly made up that nothing could alter them, and 
warned them that the cabinet was being stampeded into accept- 
ing, at the dictation of outside forces, proposals which the Trades 
Union Congress could never support.*® This meeting gave added 
substance to the later charge that the Trades Union Congress 
dictated to the government. It is true that the deputation objected 
to several economies provisionally accepted by the cabinet, includ- 
ing some affecting unemployment insurance; but it did not oppose 
a cut in benefit rates, since that suggestion had not yet been off- 
cially advanced. 

In the next four days the pace of events quickened, until the 
climax was reached. On Friday, August 21, the cabinet met from 
10 to 1 and from 2:15 to 4,*° presumably to work upon further 
economies in the light of the representations of the Trades Union 
Congress, since it had as yet received no reply from the opposi- 
tion leaders to the proposals put before them by MacDonald and 
Snowden on Thursday. At this meeting agreement on the econ- 
omies to be presented to parliament was reached, and any crisis 
seemed to be over. The members prepared to disperse to their 
week-end haunts, with the understanding, so Henderson declared 
in the commons on September 8, that they would face parliament 


38Times, Aug. 21, 1931. 


89Citrine’s speech at Bristol, Sept. 7, Times, Sept. 8, 1931; Times, Aug. 21, 1931; 
Hamilton, p. 380. 


*°Times, Aug. 22, 1931. 
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with the economies of £ 56,000,000 already agreed to.** The 
Times next day reported that the situation seemed considerably 
eased, and that the danger of some resignations from the cabinet 
over the proposed economies had been averted.” 

All this was changed by the meeting of MacDonald and Snow- 
den with the opposition leaders at five** that evening. Here Mac- 
Donald and Snowden announc*d that the cabinet had modified 
the plans reported the day before, and had now agreed to econo- 
mies totalling only £56,000,000.“* The truth is, of course, that this 
was the only figure which the cabinet had ever reached, even 
provisionally, and which should have been given to the opposi- 
tion leaders on the previous day; no “modification” had in fact 
taken place. As it was, the apparent decrease in proposed econ- 
omies from £ 78,000,000 to £ 56,000,000 naturally made the worst 
impression, the more so as it provided for a reduction of unem- 
ployment charges of only {22,000,000 (mostly the result of 
increased contributions) instead of the £ 50,000,000 so saved in the 
figure of £78,000,000.*° This reduced saving on unemployment 
charges was partially offset by increased economies in certain other 
services. 

Inevitably, therefore, the opposition leaders expressed disap- 
proval of these economies of {£ 56,000,000. The Liberals, after con- 
sulting Lloyd George and Lord Reading, saw MacDonald again 
late that evening with the Conservative leaders, and told him 
that in their opinion these proposals were inadequate and likely 
neither to be accepted by parliament nor to restore confidence.“ 

415 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 33; cf. C. A. Cripps, Lord Parmoor, A Retrospect (Lon- 


don, 1936), pp. 314-15. Lord Parmoor was lord president of the council in the 
Labour cabinet. 


*2Times, Aug. 22, 1931. 


48Samuel in parliament, Sept. 14, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 546. This speech is 
particularly valuable for checking Snowden’s account of events in his Auto- 
biography. 


44Snowden, II, 939-40. 


45] bid.; Samuel in parliament, Sept. 14, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 546-47; Snow- 
den, II, 938-40. 


4eSamuel in parliament, Sept. 14, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 550; cf. N. Chamberlain, 
ibid., 640; Samuel at National Liberal Club, Aug. 28, Times, Aug. 29, 1931. 
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Snowden goes so far as to say that the representatives of the 
two parties declared that they would feel compelled to call for 
an early meeting of parliament, when they would unite to defeat 
the government.*’ As a matter of fact, however, even the econ- 
omies of £78,000,000 would not have satisfied the opposition 
leaders. Sir Herbert Samuel, both in parliament and in his speech 
to the Liberal party at the National Liberal Club on August 28, 
made it plain that after the meeting with MacDonald and Snow- 
den on August 20 the Liberals had decided to press in addition 
for some reduction in the scale of unemployment benefit, in view 
of the fall in prices and the increase in the benefit payments since 
1924." 

So MacDonald had to abandon his plans for going back to 
Lossiemouth by the night train, and decided to call another meet- 
ing of the cabinet next day, Saturday, a day normally sacred from 
such proceedings. Significantly enough, Baldwin left Aix for Lon- 
don at the same time—on his own decision, after telephonic com- 
munication with friends in London, according to the Times.” 
The cabinet was mustered by phone and wire and even with the 
help of the police, and met on Saturday from 9:30 A.M. until 
12:15 P.M., trying to frame additional proposals which would 


satisfy the opposition leaders. It was informed by MacDonald and 
Snowden that the economies of £ 56,000,000 were not considered 
enough, and that further economies amounting to {25,000,000 
or £ 30,000,000, the bulk to be found out of unemployment in- 
surance charges, were demanded by the opposition leaders as the 
price of their support.°° 


47Snowden, II, 940, 944. 


48Samuel at National Liberal Club, Aug. 28, Times, Aug. 29, 1931; Samuel in 
parliament, Sept. 14, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 546. Cf. Snowden, II, 944. It is hard 
to understand how the Daily Herald (the Labour paper), though admittedly in 
close touch with some members of the cabinet, could have stated as early as Fri- 
day, August 21, that “during the day [August 20] the position was entirely 
changed by a surprise Tory demand for a reduction in the amount of unemploy- 
ment benefit.” 

“Times, Aug. 22, 1931. 

5°Weir, p. 379; Henderson in parliament, Sept. 8, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 
33; “Politics and the Pound,” New Statesman, ns., Il, 244-45, Aug. 29, 1931. Cf. 
Snowden, II, 944. 
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Both Sir Herbert Samuel and Neville Chamberlain, however, 
subsequently denied that there was any such ultimatum. “No one 
in the course of these negotiations,” said Samuel in parliament on 
September 8, “suggested that that [balancing the unemployment 
fund by increased contributions and reduced benefits] was an 
imperative condition which must be fulfilled straight away by 
the production of their proposals.” Of the economies of £ 25,000,- 
000 to £ 30,000,000, involving a 20 per cent cut in unemployment 
benefit, he said: “No one proposed that at any stage, so far as I 
am aware.”** Chamberlain, on September 14, said: 


“There was no ultimatum. There was no demand for a specific in- 
crease in the economies. There never was a demand for a specific 
cut in unemployment benefit. Our views were put forward as sugges- 
tions, as honest expressions of opinion as to what we thought would 
be the steps necessary to avert the crisis which had brought us to the 
verge of national ruin.” 


“Let the House remember,” he had said earlier, “that we had been 
invited by the Government to come and be informed of what 
their proposals were and to express our opinions upon them.”” 

Meanwhile the tone of the press was hardly helpful toward cool 
deliberation of budgetary problems. The News Chronicle and 
the Daily Mail were full of rumors of cabinet splits and resigna- 
tions, and discussion of a revenue tariff as a means of balancing 
the budget. At the end of the week impatience at the continuing 
crisis became shrill; the Daily Mail on August 22 editorially bade 
the cabinet “cut the talk and get on with it,” and two days later 
insisted, ““There Must be Action To-day.” The Daily Herald, from 
the other side of the fence, editorialized on “Burdens and Bear- 
ers,” and “Tread the Right Path!” and on the financial page con- 
demned the crisis talk as doing immense harm while being intend- 
ed mainly for home consumption to make “its hearers’ flesh 


515 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 127-28; cf. ibid, 33-34 (Samuel, Sept. 8). 


52] bid., 641. See, however, Annual Register, ns, CLXXIII (London, 1932), 
64, 65; cf. Daily Herald (London), Aug. 22, 1931. 
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creep.”** The Times’ editorial of August 20 was entitled “Reverse 
the Engine” and asked the cabinet whether it would choose “the 
path of courage or the path of cowardice;” the correspondence 
column was headed “Economy First.” The editorial next day was 
on the theme that it was “A Matter of Hours” if the country was 
to be saved by the announcement of economies, including a cut 
in the “dole,” and warned that the Trades Union Congress was 
already up in arms against such proposals. A day later its main 
headline was “Another Day Gone” and its editorial “What is 
the Plan?” which again talked of a race against time; on August 
24, when the battle was really over, its editorial, with icy patience, 
was entitled “Still Waiting.” It then stated that the Bank of Eng- 
land’s credits of {£50,000,000 were almost exhausted, a revela- 
tion whose wisdom, declared the Economist later, was at that 
juncture “open to grave question.” Added to this editorial bar- 
rage was the news of Baldwin’s dash back to London, and of the 
King’s return from Balmoral early on Sunday morning, after tele- 
phonic communication with MacDonald had convinced him that 
it was his duty to be close at hand for consultations and conversa- 
tions.* Well might Lord Ponsonvy (a Labour peer) write later: 


“We outside, entirely ignorant of causes, only witnessed the out- 
ward symptoms which showed us that our political guides were los- 
ing their heads as anyone else would in such circumstances and under 
such pressure: return of ministers, the rush of the King from Scotland 
(a shocking bad bit of staff work), headlines, crowds, police, hectic 
movements, day and night meetings, the door of Downing Street loos- 
ened on its hinges by the constant passage of leading figures of all 


three parties as they hurried by the ever-present battery of photog- 
raphers.”®° 


583News Chronicle, Aug. 20-22, 1931; Daily Mail, Aug. 20-24; Daily Herald, 
Aug. 22, 24. The Daily Mail’s political cartoon for August 22, entitled “Consult- 
ing Their Solicitors,” showed a niteous-looking MacDonald and Snowden con- 
sulting “Messrs. Talk, Talk, Diliy, Talk Talk, Dilly & Talk, Solicitors.” 


54Times, Aug. 20-24, 1931; Economist, CXIII (1931), 383. Cf. New York Times, 
Aug. 24. 


55Lord Ponsonby, “The National Government,” Contemporary Review, CXL 
(1931), 417-18, 
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The cabinet was therefore working under almost unendurable 
pressure. At the meeting on Saturday morning it had, perforce, 
to resume the quest for further economies, while advised, if Mac- 
Donald and Snowden reported the opposition leaders correctly, 
to include a reduction in unemployment payments among them. 
This was an entirely new situation,” and the mood of the cabinet 
must have been in sharp contrast with its relief at the end of the 
previous afternoon’s meeting. Now for the first time a rift ap- 
peared, as J. H. Thomas states, but it was not because his col- 
leagues had changed their minds, as he maintains,’ but because 
their terms of reference had been suddenly changed and the ground 
cut from under their feet. Nevertheless, several possibilities were 
discussed, as they had been during the previous days. The sus- 
pension or reduction of payments into the sinking fund was 
mentioned, only to be rejected with horror by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.** The re-examination of the gold standard and 
higher taxation of the rich were also considered. A proposal which 
became the subject of controversy during the general election 
campaign in October was that of a revenue tariff. It had already 
been freely discussed in the press, both in editorials and in news 
columns purporting to describe cabinet discussions and talk in 
political circles. It was warmly championed by the Daily Mail and, 
to a less extent, by the Times, and bitterly attacked by the News 
Chronicle. The last and the Daily Mail both represented the 
choice before the cabinet to be unemployment pay reductions or 
a tariff, and the Mail even stated that the problem was to convert 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour party to a tariff.® 
Actually the shoe was on the other foot; it was certain members 
of the cabinet who needed conversion to this plan. Henderson fully 
admitted later that he was prepared to consider a tariff as an 
alternative to a cut in unemployment pay, but claimed that Thomas 


5éParmoor, pp. 314-15. 
57J. H. Thomas, My Story (London, 1937), pp. 192, 195. 
58A reduction was later made by the National government. 


5°Daily Mail, Aug. 14, 17-21, 1931; Times, Aug. 20, News Chronicle, Aug. 20-22; 
Daily Herald, Aug. 19, 20, 22. 
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had originally proposed it. In any case it at once struck fire from 
the flinty Chancellor of the Exchequer, who declared he would 
resign, rather than see it adopted. The matter was not pressed, 
though Snowden stated that fifteen members voted for it. It 
became clear that MacDonald and Snowden would be satisfied 
with nothing except further economies in unemployment insur- 
ance, to which Henderson led the opposition.” 

Failing to reach any definite agreement, the cabinet instructed 
MacDonald and Snowden (so, at least, Snowden’s account runs) 
to find out from the opposition leaders what their attitude would 
be if the cabinet should agree to additional savings to bring the 
total economies up to £68,500,000, of which £ 12,250,000 would 
represent a 10 per cent reduction of unemployment allowances.” 
A decision to put this hypothetical question to the opposition 
leaders, in view of the sharp division of opinion in the cabinet 
over such economies,” can only have been a tired gesture of 
despair. Its effect, however, was inevitably to commit the 
government still further toward a reduction in unemployment 
benefits. 


Some such proposal was submitted to the opposition leaders at 


12:30 P.M. on Saturday. Their answer was that, though they did 
not consider the economies really sufficient, they might regard 
them as adequate if put forward in definite form, and that they 
thought parliament would accept them. They urged, however, that 
it was a matter on which the bankers should be consulted, since 
the question of confidence in the country’s financial position was 


6°Hamilton, pp. 380-82; Snowden, II, 946-47; Graham’s broadcast address, Oct. 
20, 1931, and Snowden’s reply in the Daily Mail, quoted in Times, Oct. 21, 1931; 
Henderson, speaking at Burnley, Oct. 21, Times, Oct. 22, 1931. The News Chron- 
icle, Aug. 22, stated that if a tariff was adopted Snowden, Graham, Alexander, 
and Lees-Smith would almost certainly resigin. 


615 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 33 (Henderson, Sept. 8); 789-90 (Hugh Dalton, Sept. 
15); Parmoor, p. 315; Weir, pp. 378-79. 


62Snowden, II, 941-42; cf. Samuel, Sept. 14, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 550. Else- 
where Snowden mentions a tentative proposal of additional economies of £ 20,- 
000,000 including £ 12,500,000 from unemployment payments; Snowden, II, 944-47. 


63Parmoor, p. 317; Graham, Sept. 11, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 486. 
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the crux of the whole matter. Representatives of the Bank of 
England, in their turn, gave their opinion that the additional econ- 
omies would satisfy the New York bankers to the extent that the 
needed credits would be granted.” 

This put the issue of the 10 per cent cut in unemployment pay- 
ments squarely up to the cabinet, if it was going to make its ac- 
tion conform to the views of the opposition leaders and the 
bankers. It met again from 2:30 to 3:40 on Saturday afternoon, 
after which the announcement was made that it was putting the 
finishing touches to a scheme which was believed to meet the 
situation and would reassemble on Sunday to hear the results.”° 

On Sunday evening, August 23, at seven o’clock, came the cli- 
mactic session. The King had arrived in London that morning, 
and a statement was issued that on the Prime Minister’s advice 
he had asked Baldwin and Samuel to see him because he wished 
to hear from them the position of their respective parties.” The 
issue before the cabinet was simply whether it would agree to 
the additional economies, including a 10 per cent cut in unemploy- 
ment benefit payments, which the opposition leaders and the 
bankers demanded (or were said to demand) as the price for their 
support. Over the economies of £ 12,250,000 involved the cabi- 
net fell because unanimity could not be reached on this proposal. 
A complete deadlock had appeared, because no other additional 
economies were apparently acceptable outside the cabinet. 

The margin of disagreement was slight. Eleven members were 
willing to support the reduction in unemployment payments; ten 
were opposed. The ten, however, included powerful figures who 

6Samuel, Sept. 14, 1931, 5 H.C. deb. CCLVI, 550-51; Snowden, II, 941-42, 
944-45. 

®5Snowden, II, 946-47. 

*6Times, Aug. 24, 1931. 

67] bid. 


68Snowden, II, 947-48; Hamilton, p. 383; Weir, p. 382. For references to a 
transatlantic telephone call made by MacDonald during the meeting to the presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York regarding the conditions for 
a loan to the Bank of England, see Johnston, Sept. 25, 1931, 5 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 
2012; Weir, pp. 407-08; Hamilton, pp. 382-83. 

*°Hamilton, p. 383. 
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carried great weight with the rank and file of the party: Hender- 
son, Graham, A. V. Alexander, Arthur Greenwood, Tom John- 
ston, Christopher Addison, William Adamson, J. R. Clynes, 
George Lansbury.” The eleven agreeing to the cut included, be- 
sides MacDonald, Snowden and Thomas, figures of less influence 
in the party, and certainly in its trade union wing: Sidney Webb 
(Lord Passfield), Lord Amulree, Lord Sankey, Tom Shaw, Wedg- 
wood Benn, Herbert Morrison. 

During the discussions that evening MacDonald, according to 
Weir, had nothing to contribute. Having delivered the supposed 
ultimata from the bankers and the opposition leaders, he sat back, 
absent-mindedly doodling on a blotter, waiting wearily for the 
anticipated deadlock.” “When this final disagreement occurred, 
it was evident,” writes Snowden, “that the Prime Minister had 
anticipated such a development, and had made his plans to deal 
with it.” He asked the members of the cabinet to place their res- 
ignations in his hands."* Weir represents this as a surprise and 
an ultimatum: accept the unemployment cut or resign;”* both 
Sidney Webb and Henderson’s biographer, however, seem to con- 
sider the resignations as freely given.* MacDonald then left, at 
10:10 P.M., to see the King and advise him to summon Baldwin 
and Samuel to meet with His Majesty and the Prime Minister in 
conference next morning.” 

After a twenty-minute audience at Buckingham Palace Mac- 
Donald returned to the cabinet at 10:40 to announce that the 
King had accepted his advice and would see him with Baldwin 


70This is the list given in the Times, Aug. 25, 1931; the Daily Herald’s list 
(Aug. 24) does not include Clynes. The tenth member was perhaps Margaret 
Bondfield (News Chronicle, Aug. 22) or Lord Parmoor (Parmoor, p. 313) or 
H. B. Lees-Smith. 


Weir, p. 382. 


72Snowden, II, 947-48, 950. The resignations did not, of course, take effect until 
a new cabinet had been formed. 

8Weir, p. 382. 

Webb, loc. cit., p. 8; Hamilton, p. 383; cf. Parmoor, p. 317. 

*5Snowden, II, 950; Weir, p. 383. 
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and Samuel at ten next morning.”* The cabinet dispersed ten min- 
utes later. Soon afterwards, Samuel, Baldwin and Neville Cham- 
berlain arrived at No. 10 Downing Street, entering by the garden 
entrance and so escaping recognition by the large crowd which 
remained in Downing Street until midnight. When they left, it 
was announced that no statement would be issued then, though 
speculation about the formation of a National government was 
rife."” Snowden states, however, that at this 11 o’clock meeting 
with the opposition leaders MacDonald gave them no hint of 
such a possible development;”* and Chamberlain later testified that 
he went to bed that night expecting that Baldwin would be called 
upon to form a government next day.”* Snowden himself told his 
wife in No. 11 Downing Street: “This is our last night here.”* 

On Monday, August 24, MacDonald saw the King at 10 A.M. 
in company with Baldwin and Samuel, and at noon met the cabinet 
to tell it, to its utter stupefaction, that though they were out, he 
was in; that he had agreed to head a National government com- 
posed of individuals rather than parties formed (so ran the prom- 
ise, soon to be broken) as a temporary expedient for the sole 
purpose of settling the financial crisis; Baldwin and Samuel were 
prepared to join it.** By this time an announcement had been made 
officially that the formation of a National government was under 
consideration. MacDonald formally tendered the Labour cabinet’s 
resignation to the King at 4:10 that afternoon. The establishment 
of the National government, with MacDonald as prime minister, 
was announced at 9:15 that evening.” 

This turn of events was received with utter astonishment by 


76Snowden, II, 950. 

Times, Aug. 24, 1931; New York Times, Aug. 22. 

78Snowden, II, 951-52, 954-56; Hamilton, p. 385. 

79Snowden, II, 952; Hamilton, p. 385; Webb, Joc. cit., p. 8, Parmoor, p. 317. 
8°Hamilton, p. 385. 


81Snowden, II, 951-52; Weir, pp. 383-84; Times, Aug. 25, 1931; MacDonald’s 
broadcast address, Times, Aug. 26, 1931. 


82Times, Aug. 25, 1931. 
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the members of the Labour cabinet.** If his own testimony can be 
believed, even Snowden, who had taken so close a part with Mac- 
Donald in the crisis, had no idea that such a development was 
being planned, and that a place in the National government had 
been reserved for him. MacDonald agreed to the formation of 
the National government, says Snowden, “without a word of 
previous consultation with any of his Labour colleagues.” 
Thomas also, though generally thought of as a personal confidant 
of MacDonald’s, seems to have had no previous idea of his in- 
tentions.*® 

It was not, in fact, until the end of the cabinet meeting at noon 
on Monday, August 24, that MacDonald invited Snowden and 
Thomas and Lord Sankey to remain behind and asked them to 
join the new government, which they agreed to do. Snowden’s 
stand throughout the crisis made his consent natural, and he had 
in any case long been drawing apart from most of his Labour 
colleagues.** Thomas, by nature a lover of compromise, and per- 
haps enamored of high life and a dress shirt (he was always so 
depicted in the political cartoons), agreed also, though in the 
sequel this meant dismissal from his long-held general secretary- 
ship of the National Union of Railwaymen and the loss of the 
pension from the union to which he was entitled.*’ Lord Sankey, 


the lord chancellor and relatively non-partisan in politics, also 


stayed on. Subsequently one other Labour cabinet member, Lord 
Amulree, and two non-cabinet ministers joined the National gov- 
ernment, which was supported by only fifteen Labour members 
of parliament. The smallness of the number seems to have surprised 
and embarrassed MacDonald.* 


83Hamilton, p. 384; Snowden, II, 951; Weir, p. 420. 


84Snowden, II, 951-52. As late as Aug. 24, the Daily Herald discounted the 
possibility of a coalition government and was anticipating a Tory government 
with Liberal support. Cf. Times, Aug. 25. 


85Thomas, pp. 192-93, 195-96. 
86Snowden, II, 954; Hamilton, pp. 374-75. 
8’Thomas, pp. 196-98; Weir, pp. 318-22. 
88Weir, pp. 386-90. 
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The result was, of course, not a coalition at all. The Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties, with 263 and 58 members of parliament 
respectively, promptly endorsed the National government at 
meetings on August 28, thereby making Baldwin, Samuel and 
their colleagues representatives of their parties in the govern- 
ment.®* The Parliamentary Labour Party, with 265 members of 
parliament (excluding MacDonald’s “National Labour” followers), 
and the National Executive of the Labour party, on the other 
hand, voted overwhelmingly, along with the Trades Union Con- 
gress, for a policy of vigorous opposition to the National govern- 
ment, and subsequently expelled from the party those members 
associating themselves with it.°° MacDonald, with only his handful 
of “National Labour” members, became a man without a party, 
a figurehead for the government and the prisoner of the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals on whose support he depended.” 

Was the King responsible for this solution of the political crisis 
—this government of all the talents, as Hugh Dalton called it in 
parliament—instead of the obvious solution of a Conservative gov- 
ernment under Baldwin with Liberal support? The Times, in- 
deed, declared editorially, regarding the creation without delay 
of an effective ministry to carry on the King’s government: “for 
this immense boon . . . the public has no one to thank more sin- 
cerely than the Kine himself.” By bringing the party leaders 
together and by delaying MacDonald’s resignation, “he did much 
to substitute a constructive effort for a tired man’s impulse of 
despair.”** 

The part played by the King in the crisis was important, but 
he was not the hero of the piece. The decision to return to Lon- 
don from Balmoral was his own, made after a telephone conversa- 


89°Times, Aug. 29, 1931. 


%Ibid.; Snowden, II, 953, 956-57, 987. For the numerical strength of the parties 
before the dissolution of parliament in October, see Times, Oct. 28, 1931. 


*1Ponsonby, loc. cit., p. 419; Leonard Woolf, “A Constitutional Crisis,” Politi- 
cal Quarterly, Il (1931), 476-77; Harold J. Laski, The Crisis and the Constitu- 
tion: 1931 and After (London, 1932); Weir, pp. 391, 396. 


925 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 790 (Sept. 15). 
*8E ditorial, “United for Action,” Times, Aug. 25, 1931; cf. Daily Mail, Aug. 25. 
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tion with Sir Clive Wigram,” his private secretary; but he would 
soon have had to come at the Prime Minister’s request, if he had 
not anticipated it. On Sunday night, when MacDonald came to 
see him after the cabinet meeting, he is said, on the testimony of 
Dean Inge, to have told MacDonald: “I don’t want you to go. 
I want you to stay on as trustee for the poor. Come back to- 
morrow morning and meet Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Now go to bed.”** This is clearly apocryphal. MacDonald told 
the cabinet before he left that he was going to advise the King 
to see himself, Baldwin and Samuel next morning,”* and an article 
by Samuel in 1935 Confirms the fact that MacDonald gave this 
advice to the King, not vice versa.” 

Of the meeting on Monday morning George V’s diary (the 


sole source of information on this score) merely says: 


“At 10.0 I held a conference here in Indian room with the Prime 
Minister, Baldwin & Samuel, & we discussed the formation of a Na- 
tional Government, composed of all three parties, with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as P.M. as a temporary measure to pass the necessary economy 
and finance bill through the H. of C.... 

“The Prime Minister came at 4.0 & tendered his resignation, I then 
invited him to form a National Govt. which he agreed to do.” 


In a letter to his close friend, Dr. Lang, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the King subsequently claimed to have “suggested” the for- 
mation of the National government.” This does not seem to be 
in conformity with either evidence or probability. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, in the article already quoted, declared that the King com- 
missioned MacDonald to form the National government on receiv- 
ing identical advice in these terms from the three party leaders.'*° 


%John Gore, King George V (New York, 1941), p. 406. 


Evening Standard, Jan. 21, 1936, quoted in Dean E. McHenry, Labour Party 
in Transition, 1931-1938 (London, 1938), p. 272. 


Snowden, II, 950. 

*™'News Chronicle, May 6, 1935, quoted in Gore, p. 411. 
Gore, p. 408. 

bid. p. 409 (letter of Sept. 2, 1931). 

100News Chronicle, May 6, 1935, quoted ibid., p. 411. 
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Sidney Webb, disclaiming any direct knowledge, reported: “what 
is said is” that the King, who never went outside his constitutional 
position, made a strong appeal to MacDonald to stand by the 
nation in the financial crisis and seek the support of leading Lib- 
erals and Conservatives to form, with some of his own party, a 
National government, and that he made a correspondingly strong 
appeal to the Liberal and Conservative leaders.” But would a 
strong appeal be necessary? Barkis was doubtless willing. ‘The 
King may either have fallen in with the suggestion of a National 
government given him by any one of the three leaders, or he may 
have been led on to make the suggestion as if it came from him; 
as W. Ivor Jennings says, “The royal belief in coalitions is almost 
a family inheritance.”*” 

Moreover, constitutionally the King had a perfect right to 
choose MacDonald, or anyone else he pleased, as prime minister. 
Several precedents, including Gladstone’s resignation in 1894, 
Campbell-Bannerman’s in 1908, Asquith’s in 1916, Lloyd George’s 
in 1922, and Bonar Law’s in 1923, make it clear that on the death 
or resignation of a prime minister, and on the fall of a cabinet 
through internal dissension, the king can consult whom he pleases 
and select the man who seems to him best able to carry on the 
government.” 

_ It may then be asked how far the crisis was, as charged by the 
Labour party, a “bankers’ ramp.” This question has two parts. 
The first relates to the general responsibility of the City for the 
events of August. There is no doubt that there were serious finan- 
cial difficulties, for which the City, through its policy of lending 
long and borrowing short in the foreign money markets, was partly 
responsible. It is clear, too, that the City was not backward in play- 
ing up these difficulties, and in arguing that lack of confidence, 
especially foreign confidence at a time when foreign credits were 
needed, could be overcome only by specific economies, including 


101Webb, loc. cit., 9. 
102W, Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (Cambridge, 1936), p. 66. 
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a reduction in unemployment payments whose influence was 
thought to be keeping wages higher than was desirable. Three 
reports to the New York Times on August 30 all emphasize the 
part played by the “money barons” in the fall of the Labour gov- 
ernment, and their insistence on a cut in the “dole.” This was 
more a political than a financial question, since the saving involved 
in a 10 per cent reduction in unemployment allowances was in 
itself small. The Labour cabinet’s provisional economies of {£ 56,- 
000,000 were only £14,000,000 short of the economies subse- 
quently adopted by the National government.’” 

The other part of the question relates to pressure alleged to 
have been brought by American and French financial interests to 
induce the British government to economize by reducing the un- 
employment payments, under the threat that the additional credits 
of £80,000,000 which the Bank of England was seeking from the 
Central Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
(to meet continued withdrawal of foreign funds from London) 
would not otherwise be forthcoming. The tale that the latter bank 
informed the Labour cabinet that it would grant credits only if con- 
siderable economies were at once made in unemployment payments 
was started by the Daily Herald on August 25, and was reiterated 
on the next two days. No source for the story was mentioned, 
though it declared that the New York Journal of Commerce had 
made similar statements. The report was at once denied in England 
and the United States, though the London Times ingenuously 
added that no secret had ever been made of American alarm at 
the “dole.” 

Yet the charge of foreign dictation was actually given cur- 
rency by MacDonald himself. It was he who stated that the cabi- 

104New York Times, Aug. 30, 1931, reports from E. L. James [New York], 
W. F. Leysmith (London), C. K. Streit (Geneva). 


105Cf. Webb, loc. cit., pp. 7-8; Ponsonby, loc. cit., p. 419; “Was it a Bankers’ 
Conspiracy?” New Statesman, ns., Il, 245, Aug. 29, 1931. The annual saving of 
£ 12,250,000 in unemployment payments in 1931 was half a million less than the 
daily wartime expenditure of Great Britain in 1943. 
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net’s economy proposals had been submitted by the Bank of Eng- 
land by telephone to New York to find out if they would be 
approved; it was he who blamed French and American propa- 
ganda for the crisis. This was in a meeting between himself and 
the junior ministers of the Labour government on August 24, 
when he announced to them the changed political situation;’” he 
was even more vehement in charging the dictation of French and 
American bankers in a conversation with Weir at about the same 
time.’ In parliament on September 21 in response to a clever 
“supplementary” at question time he stated that the cut in unem- 
ployment payments could not be reduced because of “special con- 
ditions of the borrowing.” Yet the financial secretary to the treas- 
ury had already, on September 10, answered in response to a ques- 
tion whether there were any conditions put upon the spending of 
the loans actually obtained from France and the United States, 
“No, certainly not.” Snowden, on September 22, in reply to a 
similar question, answered “No, Sir,” though he refused to elab- 
orate when the inconsistency of this answer with MacDonald’s 
of the previous day was pointed out. Baldwin, on September 23, 
answering a similar question in MacDonald’s absence, could only 
refer to MacDonald’s reply of the twenty-first. The correct an- 
swer, which was given by several members of parliament, was 
that no British government would accept foreign dictation.” It 
would, however, probably regard suggestions which accompanied 
a timely loan as having a good deal of moral force. 

There still remain certain peculiar features about the fall of 
the Labour government. Thomas states that when the deadlock 
arose in the cabinet over the cut in unemployment pay, a breakup 
was inevitable." But was it? The cabinet had agreed provisionally 
on economies of £ 56,000,000 and could, by these and by new 
taxation, have balanced the budget. It could, as would have been 


107Statement by Ernest Thurtle, M.P., a junior lord of the treasury in the 
Labour government, Daily Herald, Aug. 27, 1931; Weir, p. 386-89. 


108Weir, p. 394-95. 
1095 H.C. deb., CCLVI, 282, 1272, 1460, 1645, 2010-13; Weir, pp. 401-07, 410-15. 
110Thomas, p. 195. 
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the normal constitutional procedure, have faced parliament with 
these proposals, as Henderson believed, after the meeting of Fri- 
day, August 21, that it would do; had it been defeated, it would 
then have resigned and would have been succeeded by another 
cabinet, presumably Conservative, which was able to obtain a 
majority in the commons. Instead, parliament was ignored until 
the crisis was over, and its influence on the executive side of gov- 
ernment, through the cabinet, was circumvented. The Labour 
ministers were not, as was so furiously charged at the general 
election in October, the “men who ran away” from the financial 
crisis; they had a solution, which was ruled out by MacDonald 
and Snowden under outside pressure. Rather, they were the men 
who were driven away. However, MacDonald’s request for their 
resignations, backed by his own intention to resign, ended the 
matter. A prime minister’s resignation automatically involves the 
dissolution of the government.’ 

The concluding and most important question is whether the 
fall of the Labour government and its succession by the National 
government under MacDonald were the result of a deep-laid plot 
devised by MacDonald himself, as Weir has charged. To this there 
is no simple answer. 

The idea of a National government, possibly with MacDonald 
at its head, was no new one in August, 1931, when it first began 
to be mentioned prominently in the press. J. L. Garvin in the 
Observer had urged the formation of a “National Government” 
in editorials of January 25 and February 22, 1931, and congratu- 
lated himself on his prescience in his editorial of August 30." 
Low, the cartoonist, no friend of the Tories, had already, in Dec- 
ember, 1930, in a cartoon that was wiser than it knew, depicted 
MacDonald at the head of the cabinet table, at which Baldwin 
was also sitting; this new year’s prophecy was captioned “The 
unemployment question having produced a crisis, Mr. MacDon- 


111Parmoor, pp. 307, 312-13, 315, 319-20. 
112Jennings, Cabinet Government, pp. 64-68. 
18QObserver, Aug. 30, 1931; Weir, pp. 294-309. 
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ald forms a ‘National Government.’”™** Snowden records that, 
two or three years before, Baldwin had remarked that the time was 
probably not far distant when he and MacDonald would be sit- 
ting in the same cabinet; and Weir alleges that there was a mys- 
terious meeting of the two in MacDonald’s room in the House 
of Commons in February, 1931."* Rumors of a National govern- 
ment were rife in the lobbies of parliament during the spring and 
early summer of 1931, and got into the gossip columns of the 
newspapers. The exuberant J. H. Thomas was even reported to 
have boasted that he would be in the National government when 
it was formed, and to have put the date at September."® 

There is also the strange tale told of Sidney Webb. In June, 
1931, when he wished to retire from the colonial secretaryship, 
he was persuaded by MacDonald to stay on a little longer; Mac- 
Donald told him that he was planning to reconstruct the govern- 
ment, but “we have not got the men, and I may soon take a deci- 
sion that will surprise you.” Webb himself had no doubt that 
MacDonald had staged the drama of the crisis and had planned 
the dénouement.* Snowden summed up the matter when he 
wrote: 


“Taking all these things together, I think they give ground for the 
suspicion expressed by Mr. Henderson and other Labour Ministers 
that Mr. MacDonald had deliberately planned the scheme of a Na- 
tional Government, which would at the same time enable him to retain 
the position of Prime Minister and to associate with political colleagues 
with whom he was more in sympathy than he had ever been with his 
Labour colleagues.”"*® 


The matter cannot, however, be decided quite so easily. Mac- 
Donald’s character was, perhaps, more impenetrable and complex 
than that of any other British politician of his generation; the de- 


114Weir, p. 311; the cartoon is reproduced ibid., p. 121. 
115Snowden, II, 954; Weir, pp. 315-16. 

116Weir, pp. 311-12, 420; Webb, loc. cit., pp. 3-4. 
117Hamilton, p. 394. 

18Webb, loc. cit., p. 9. 
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votion he inspired among his friends and the distrust and hatred 
among his enemies are proof enough of that. One could always 
think the best or the worst of him. Born out of wedlock, bred in 
hard but honest poverty, no man of his time rose higher, and over- 
came more tremendous obstacles than he. There was always in 
him an inner warfare between the highland and lowland strains in 
his Scottish blood, between the dreamer and the shrewd, careful, 
practical man of business, a dualism reminiscent of the “Mr. Ox- 
ford” and the “Mr. Liverpool” in Gladstone.’ For him poverty, 
with its stimulus to self-reliance, bred aristocratic virtues, and in 
outlook and taste he was the aristocrat, well read and well traveled. 
If in his choice of company he came to confuse the aristocrats 
of high society with the aristocrats of virtue and intellect, that 
was an unfortunate, but not an unnatural reaction against his early 
experiences. His brilliant marriage to one of the finest women of 
her day in intellect and human sympathies gave hir the only real 
happiness he ever had, and gave him, too, an assured position and 
a warming geniality. Small wonder that after his wife’s early death 
he was a lonely and, sometimes beneath the surface and sometimes 
openly, a highly sensitive man.’** The ostracism which was his por- 
tion during the war, when his opposition to British policy was 
widely misunderstood as pacifism, only increased his loneliness and 
almost morbid sensitivity.’” 

Hence there was between him and other men a psychological 
barrier which only the “forcefully insensitive” could break 
through. He came to have no spontaneous geniality, little or noth- 
ing of the common touch, and he seemed to members of his party, 
as a result, to be disdainful, aloof, secretive.** His apparent pref- 
erence for the fleshpots of titled society to the company of the 
horny-handed sons of toil; his willingness to put on court attire 
in place of good bourgeois broadcloth; his readiness to make much 


120See G. T. Garratt, The Two Mr. Gladstones (London, 1936). 
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of the personal prestige and leadership of the prime minister’s 
office; his unapproachability, heightened, so Lord Haldane ob- 
served, by the opportunity of a country gentleman’s life which 
Chequers offered; all these things were remembered against him 
in August, 1931, and added to the suspicion of his motives.’** 

Yet it could be argued that these very traits in his character 
came from other sources. There was much shyness in him; he 
was easily disheartened, and would then demand all or nothing, 
and act impetuously, without counting the consequences, as he 
did in seeking the dissolution of the first Labour government in 
1924 and in his part in the publication of the Zinovief letter in the 
subsequent election campaign.’* At all other times his realism was 
uppermost, and he preferred the possible step forward to the reck- 
less jump towards the still unattainable ideal. He was thus the 
moderate, the lover of compromise;’** hence his celebrated sugges- 
tion on assuming the prime ministership in a minority govern- 
ment in 1929 that parliament act as a “council of state” in which 
merely factional opposition would be stilled—the germ, in the 
view of many, of the National government.’”’ This moderation in 
a character that had so much of mystery about it made his conduct 
seem devious; every action, even if in reality simple, appeared to 
be in the nature of an intrigue; he could never express his ideas 
quite clearly enough to dispel this feeling, as a reading of any of 
his speeches will readily show.’** Even his very great industry, his 
care for government routine and in the reading of departmental 
papers, appeared to be a vice when accompanied by an unwilling- 
ness to delegate authority and an interest in the work of colleagues 
which seemed close to interference and petty jealousy.’ 

One whose personality was full of such complications and con- 
tradictions was naturally charged with having planned to break up 

124Laski, Harpers’, CLXIV, 746-56; R. B. Haldane, An Autobiography (New 
York, 1929), pp. 351-52. 
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the Labour government and continue himself in power with more 
congenial colleagues. His very behaviour afterwards seemed to 
convict him of a premeditated design. 


“When the Labour Cabinet as a whole declined to agree to a reduc- 
tion of Unemployment pay,” wrote Snowden, “Mr. MacDonald as- 
sumed too hurriedly that this involved the resignation of his Govern- 
ment. He neither shewed nor expressed any grief at this regrettable 
development. On the contrary, he set about the formation of the 
National Government with an enthusiasm which shewed that the 
adventure was highly agreeable to him . . . The day after the National 
Government was formed he came into my room in Downing Street 
in very high spirits. 1 remarked to him that he would now find himself 
very popular in strange quarters. He replied, gleefully rubbing his 
hands: ‘Yes, to-morrow every Duchess in London will be wanting 
to kiss me!’ 2° 


He showed similar high spirits at the meeting with the Labour 
junior ministers on Monday, August 24. Yet he refused to attend 
the meetings of the National Executive of the Labour party on 
August 26 and of the Parliamentary Labour Party on August 28 
to explain his course of action; “Do you think I am going there 


to be shot at by those fellows?” he asked Weir. His excuse was 
that he must get back to Lossiemouth for a rest.** 

Yet neither his character nor his later conduct are proof that 
he plotted the events of August, 1931. He was certainly not open 
in his relations with his Labour colleagues during the month, and 
he largely ignored his own party. By his early conferences with 
the opposition leaders and the bankers he compromised his own 
position and was led to decisions that may originally have been far 
from his mind. Then, seized with despair as the crisis seemed to 
deepen hourly, he may have become spellbound by the idea of 
country before party, so satisfying to his natural egotism and to 
his strong feeling for the prime minister’s office. Lord Snell, one 
of the most respected and levelheaded members of the party, and 
among those who did not follow MacDonald’s course, was con- 
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vinced that he could not have planned to break with his colleagues, 
with whom he had worked for two generations, to gratify his per- 
sonal vanity. There must be some other explanation, though he 
was unable to give it.**To the charge against MacDonald, there- 
fore, perhaps only the Scottish verdict of “not proven” can be 
given. The accompanying circumstances and the subsidiary causes 
of the fall of the Labour government can be set down more con- 


fidently, as this article has attempted to do; the human equation 
remains unsolved. 


132Snell, pp. 251-52. 





Notes and Documents 


Letters to Sophia 


6 ie largest and richest single collection of manuscript letters 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne is that generally known as the 
“Love Letters” in the Huntington Library. This collection com- 
prises 164 letters and fragments of letters written to Sophia Pea- 
body Hawthorne from 1839 to 1863—that is, from early court- 
ship to the last year but one of Hawthorne’s life. 

Upon the death of Mrs. Hawthorne in 1871, the letters passed 
into the possession of her son, Julian Hawthorne, where they re- 
mained for more than thirty years. Prior to November 28, 1904, 
and probably not a great while before that date, Julian Hawthorne, 
through the agency of George S. Hellman and George H. Rich- 
mond, New York dealers, sold 152 letters to W. K. Bixby of St. 
Louis. These were believed (at least by Mr. Bixby) to be all of 
the extant letters from Hawthorne to his wife, and were displayed 
at the famous Grolier Club exhibition of Hawthorniana in De- 
cember, 1904.' In that same month, however, thirteen additional 
letters were discovered in an “old portfolio” by Julian Hawthorne, 
and were promptly offered, through Mr. Hellman’s good offices, 
to Mr. Bixby and purchased by him presumably in 1905.’ Bixby’s 
entire collection was sold in 1918 to Henry E. Huntington and 
thus became a part of the Huntington Library. 

Of the 164 letters, 102 were written before marriage; there is, 
therefore, a heavy concentration of material in the years 1839, 

1See First Editions of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne Together With 


Some Manuscripts, Letters, and Portraits Exhibited at the Grolier Club (1905) 
p. 68. 


*Information concerning these transactions has been derived from the follow- 
ing letters in the Huntington files: J. C. Chamberlain to W. K. Bixby, Nov. 28, 
1904; George S. Hellman to W. K. Bixby, Dec. 27, 1904 and Jan. 4, 1905. The 
discrepancy of one in the total number of letters is perhaps owing to an error 
in counting the fragments. 
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1840, and 1841, and the first half of 1842.° The remaining 62 are 
distributed unevenly over the following twenty-one years. As 
one might suppose, they vary greatly in length: some run to more 
than 1,500 words; others are the briefest of notes. The entire extant 
corpus comprises approximately 100,000 words. 

Many of the letters exist in mutilated form. Five have been cut 
down to mere fragments. Forty-seven others show excisions, which 
represent, by rough computation, the removal of about 5,000 
words. The manuscripts are further censored by deletions. There 
are 156 deleted passages, distributed among 83 letters. These pas- 
sages vary in length from a single word to more than 100 words, 
and comprise about 2,200 words altogether. The excisions and 
deletions were certainly the work of Mrs. Hawthorne, who wished 
to remove or to render illegible certain passages which, for one 
reason or another, she regarded as objectionable. A skilful as well 
as efficient expunger, she not only inked out heavily, but supplied 
dots and crosses and projections above and below the line in her 
attempt to defeat a prying posterity. Most, if not all, of the excised 
matter is probably irrecoverable, as it seems unlikely that many 
of the excised fragments will ever be found. Almost all of the 
inked-out matter, however, has been recovered,‘ and specimen 
passages, with comments on their value, will be given in a later 
part of this paper. 

The Love Letters have been printed in several works with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy and completeness. First, Mrs. Hawthorne 
included extracts from the letters of 1839, 1840, and 1841 in her 


8The earliest letter is dated Mar. 6, 1839; Nathaniel Hawthorne and Sophia 
Peabody were married on July 9, 1842. 


4140 of the 156 expunged passages have been completely read. Of the remain- 
ing 16, substantial portions of g have been read, and only 7 seem irrecoverable. 
Less than 100 of the approximately 2,200 deleted words remain undeciphered. | 
cannot sufficiently express in a footnote my indebtedness to Captain R. B. Haselden 
and Mr. Herbert C. Schulz of the Huntington Library, who several years ago 
demonstrated the possibility of recovery by reading one of the longer inked-out 
passages, and my recent indebtedness to Mr. Schulz, who has gone over my 
readings with meticulous care and has made many corrections and additions. It 
may be added for the information of the scientifically curious that no painless 
substitute has been discovered for the patient piecing together of letters and 
words from such fragments as are visible under a miscroscope and filtered light. 
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Passages from the American Note-Books, published in 1868.° These 
extracts are not only fragmentary but extremely inaccurate and 
misleading, for, as in the case of Hawthorne’s journals,° the editor 
revised the letters to make them conform to her notions of pro- 
priety. Next, Julian Hawthorne included several letters and por- 
tions of letters in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, published 
in 1884." Here, again, one finds gross emendations and grosser 
inaccuracies. To give one flagrant example: the letter which mas- 
querades under the date December 20, 1844,° is actually composed 
of matter drawn (and emended) from the letters of December 20, 
1844, November 10, 1845, and July 13, 1847. The resulting docu- 
ment must have puzzled many students of Hawthorne. Finally, in 
1907 the entire collection was privately printed in an edition of 
62 copies by the Society of the Dofobs.® Mr. Bixby, at that time 
owner of the manuscripts, was a member of the Society, and at 
its “urgent request,” according to Roswell Field’s Introduction, 
agreed to their publication “for presentation to members only.” 
The book is still difficult of access. 

The Dofobs edition, though substantially complete, is far from 
satisfactory. There are many errors in the transcription of words. 


Mistakes in the transcription of numerals result in the misdating of 
11 letters.2° Another serious fault is the failure of the editor to 
inform the reader of omissions: with a comparatively few excep- 
tions, excisions in the manuscripts are not noted, and the reader 
would never suspect the existence of inked-out passages. Still an- 


5], 208-22; II, 1-20. 


See my editions of The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
Haven, 1932), pp. xiii-xxi, and The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New York, 1941), pp. ix-xxi. 


7], 202-8, 210-26, 236-42, 293-94, 295-96, 325-28; II, 51-52. 

81, 295-96. 

*Love Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Chicago, 1907), 2 vols. 

10In the following list, the incorrect dates of the Dofobs edition precede the 
correct dates, which are enclosed in parentheses: Aug. 25, 1839 (Aug. 26, 1839); 
Nov. 15, [1839] (Nov. 13, [1839]); Oct. 7, 1847 (Oct. 7, 1845); Nov. 18, 1848 
(Nov. 18, 1845); Apr. 5, 1842 (Apr. 6, 1842); Mar. 15, 1843 (Mar. 16, 1843); 


Aug. 25, 1845 (Aug. 26, 1843); Aug. 7, 1851 (Aug. 8, 1851); Nov. 24, 1858 (Nov. 
24, 1855); Dec. 11, 1858 (Dec. 11, 1855); Dec. 13, 1858 (Dec. 13, 1855). 
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other fault is the editor’s acceptance of the many emendations in 
the manuscripts by which Mrs. Hawthorne attempted to bridge 
the gaps made by her excisions and deletions. And, finally, the 
editor made no attempt to restore the inked-out passages. From 
the standpoint of the serious student, therefore, the Dofobs edi- 
tion, despite the fact that it contains material vastly superior in 
quality and quantity to that previously presented in the works of 
Mrs. Hawthorne and Julian Hawthorne, leaves much to be de- 
sired. In the edition of Hawthorne’s correspondence now in prepa- 
ration, all of these matters—it is to be hoped—will be set right as 
far as possible. 

The letters themselves are of great interest and value, both 
biographical and literary: they deserve and will doubtless eventu- 
ally achieve a high place in the epistolary literature of America 
and the world. Despite the misadventures of publication, several 
are already famous, notably the letter from the “old accustomed 
chamber’”™ and the one from Brook Farm with its immortal ref- 
erence to the “transcendental heifer, belonging to Miss Margaret 
Fuller.”** They afford a revealing account of the external world 
and Hawthorne’s relations thereto, and an account even more re- 
vealing of his inner life, of (in his own words) “the lights and 
shadows . . . continually flitting across my inward sky.”* The 
letters are richly varied in mood, commingling the serious mood 
and the playful, the heroic and the mock-heroic, the devotional 
and the argumentative, the ethereal and the earthly, the fantastic 
and the matter-of-fact. Hawthorne could be counted on to re- 
turn, after whatever flights of fancy, to the matter-of-fact, as when 
he terminated a fanciful passage about butterflies and their affinity 
to his beloved with “There is the supper-bell. Good bye, darling.” 

To a degree almost unique among the men of letters of his 
generation, Hawthorne possessed, or embodied rather, a balance 
both humanistic and human. Sophia was an object of spiritual 


110 ct. 4, 1840. 
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love: “God gave you to me to be the salvation of my soul,”** he 
declared, and the same thought recurs repeatedly throughout the 
letters. She was also an object of physical love: “a woman and an 
angel.”** The precise relation between the heavenly and the earth- 
ly was difficult to define, and Hawthorne was content to regard 
the two phases as “intermixt.” If earthly love was a preparation 
for the heavenly, he nevertheless was unwilling to think of heav- 
enly love as entirely divorced from earthly elements. “Shall there 
be no holy kisses in the sky?”—he asked in a passage which has 
been inked out—‘“Shall I not still hold you in my arms, when we 
are angels together?”””’ 

It was the balance of ideal and human, heavenly and earthly, 
which Mrs. Hawthorne’s deletions insisted upon destroying by 
removing those passages which expressed the human and earthly. 
She was pleased to be worshiped in the letters as an angel, but 
chary (excusably so, perhaps) of being loved there as a woman. 
But Hawthorne loved her as a woman with a passionate ardor 
and a directness of utterance which the inked-out passages now 
reveal, 

In the letters written during the betrothal, which extended 


over a period of more than three years, many passages allude to 
the little intimacies of lovers, the “symbols” (the writer charac- 
teristically called them) of their affection. The following quota- 
tions are representative, and the value of the inked-out words— 
enclosed in single quotation marks—will be readily apparent: 


Often, ‘while holding you in my arms,’ I have silently given myself 
to you...® 


Have nothing to do with that hateful East-Wind, ‘at least not till I can 
shelter you in my arms, and render you invulnerable with kisses.’ 


July 24, 1839. 
16Mar. 16, 1843. The italics are Hawthorne’s. 
Aug. 8, 1839. 
18July 24, 1839. 
Aug. 8, 1839. 
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Yet I felt deep peace when my head was on your bosom—and also 
when my Dove’s was on mine.’*° 


‘Oh, my heart is thirsty for your kisses; they are the dew which should 
restore its freshness every night, when the hot sun-shiny day has 
parched it.’** 


Many passages express to his betrothed the writer’s growing 
desire for the consummation of their love: 


‘He is going to bed. Will not his wife come and rest in his bosom? 
Oh, blessed wife, how sweet would be my sleep, and how sweet my 
waking when I should find your breathing self in my arms, as if my 
soul’s most blissful dream had become a reality! What a happy and 
holy fashion it is that those who love one another should rest on the 
same pillow. I smile at this sentence, but I wrote it innocently, never- 
theless.’?? 


‘Mine own wife, what a cold night this is going to be! How I am to 
keep warm, unless you nestle close, close into my bosom, I do not by 
any means understand—not but what I have clothes enough on my 


mattress—but a husband cannot be comfortably warm without his 
wife.’2? 


I went home in the midst of that beautiful rain, and sat up two hours 


with Elizabeth and Louisa, ‘and then withdrew myself to my couch 
and to thee. Dearest, my heart yearns for thee mightily, but it is a 
joyful yearning that I feel—not only then, but now and continually. 
My desire is full of warmth and hope; and though now I press my arms 
to my bosom and find thee not within them, yet I know that thou art 
destined there to be, and there to have thy abiding place.’ 


There is a brook, so near the house [at Brook Farm] that we shall be 


able to hear its ripple, in the summer evenings; ‘and whenever we lie 
awake in the summer nights.’ 


20Nov. 25, 1839. 
*1July 24, 1839. 


22Aug. 26, 1839. The letters frequently employ the third person, and during 
the greater part of the betrothal period, Hawthorne referred to himself and 
Sophia as “husband” and “wife.” 


23Nov. 20, 1839. 
24Aug. 24, 1840. 
25Apr. 16, 1841. 
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When we dwell together, I intend that my Dove shall do all the read- 
ing that may be necessary, in the concoction of my various histories; 
and she shall repeat the substance of her researches to me, ‘when our 
heads are on the pillow.’ Thus will knowledge fall upon me like heav- 
enly dew.” 


These passages, and many others of a similar kind, are valuable 
not only for the new light which they throw upon Hawthorne 
as lover, but for their intrinsic charm. 

Mrs. Hawthorne found much to expunge, likewise, in the let- 
ters written after marriage. In the following passage, for example, 
Hawthorne complained of the delinquency of magazine editors, 
and especially of J. L. O'Sullivan, editor of The Democratic Re- 
view, in paying for his contributions: 

‘Not improbably we shall have to wait months for our money, if we 
ever get it at all. Nobody pays us. It was [undeciphered word]—at 


least, inconsiderate—in Mr. O’Sulivan not to send some money, my 
request being so urgent.’?? 


A less personal passage voicing his disapproval of women writers 
was inked out: 


It [professional writing] does seem to me to deprive women of all 
delicacy; ‘it has pretty much such an effect on them as it would to 
walk abroad through the streets, physically stark naked.’ 


But most of the deleted matter in the letters of married life has 
to do with more intimate subjects: the wife’s expectancy, the chil- 
dren, the growing need of conjugal love. 

Natural expressions of a father’s joy were expunged: 


... She [his mother] will not see me again, ‘certainly until after our 
child is born. How it made my heart thrill to write that sentence!’ 


God bless thee, dearest!—and blessed be our daughter, whom I love 


26Sept. 3, 1841. 
27Mar. 16, 1843. 
28Mar. 18, 1856. 
29Aug. 26, 1843. 
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next to thee!—‘and blessed be the child which thy heart is brooding 
over! It shall be welcome to me, in poverty or riches.’*° 


Although there could be no question of Hawthorne’s deep devo- 
tion to his children, playful disparagements of them were inked 
out: 


... She [nine-months-old Una] is a dear little thing, ‘in spite of her snub- 
nose and red hair.’** 


I am homesick for thee. The children, too, seem very good and beau- 
tiful ‘at this distance’ [written from New York].*? 


Inked out, finally, were many unabashed statements of the hus- 
band’s desire for his wife, and in at least one passage her desire for 
him as well: 


Thou shouldst not ask me to come to Boston, ‘for the purpose of sleep- 
ing a night in thy dearest arms;’ because I can hardly resist setting off 
this minute—and I have no right to spend money for such luxuries.** 


Never did I miss thee so much, ‘at bed and board, and in all other inci- 
dents of daily and nightly life,’ as during this separation.™ 


There is no thinking how much I love ‘and desire’ thee.** 
‘It is misery to go to bed without thee.’* 


Oh, my love, it is a desperate thing that I cannot ‘embrace’ thee this 
very instant.*” 


The inked-out passages not only humanize Hawthorne as suitor, 
husband, and father: they also, when each is restored to its proper 
place, give to the letters their original integrity as literary compo- 


30Nov. 10, 1845. 
31Dec. 2, 1844. 
82Apr. 17, 1853. 
38Dec, 2, 1844. 
54Jan. 19, 1846. 
S5July 5, 1848. 
86Apr. 16, 1849. 


87Feb. 7, 1856; “see” is written above the deleted word, “embrace.” 
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sitions. Deletions could not be made without violating the con- 
catenated order of the composition, for Hawthorne’s letters, like 
all of his other writings, are remarkable for their closely knit 
structure; and Mrs. Hawthorne’s manipulation of connectives 
could produce at best only a false, and seriously weakened, se- 
quence. The rhetorical virtue of the restorations has perhaps been 
evident in some of the passages already quoted. A longer passage, 
however, will better illustrate the compositional integrity which 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s deletions obscured and which the restoration 
of those deletions permits to shine forth once more: 


Did you get home safe and sound, and with a quiet and happy heart? 
‘How could you go without another kiss? Yet’ Providence acted lov- 
ingly towards us on Tuesday evening, allowing us to meet in the wide 
desert of this world, and mingle our spirits ‘in a conjugal embrace. 
How strangely we should have felt, had we been compelled to meet 
and part without the pressure of one another’s lips!’ It would have 
seemed all a vision then; now we have the symbol of its reality. You 
looked like a vision, beautifullest wife, with the width of the room 
between us—so spiritual that my human heart wanted to be assured 


that you had an earthly vesture on, ‘and your warm kisses gave me 
that assurance.’** 


It is difficult to quote and comment on the inked-out passages 
without giving them the overemphasis of italics. The intention has 
not been to overemphasize them. They are not italicized in the 
manuscripts, and they constitute only about two per cent of the 
whole. They are, nevertheless, integral parts of the whole, and 
their suppression has produced a distortion in the letters them- 
selves and has helped to produce a distorted conception of Haw- 
thorne and his age. The Love Letters express a passionate 
love in language which is sufficiently realistic. The history and con- 
dition of the manuscripts, moreover, demonstrate the necessity of 
removing Mrs. Hawthorne’s many retouchings before Hawthorne 
can be seen in his true likeness. 


RANDALL STEWART 


38Oct. 3, 1839. 








The Soldier and the Ballot 


ope issue of the soldier’s right to vote is no novelty of 1944. 
It has a longer perspective in time than many readers of to- 
day’s newspaper realize. At an early date, American notions of 
democracy fostered a custom which apparently has no historical 
parallel short of the Russian Revolution: the soldier’s privilege 
to ballot for his own officers up to the rank of colonel, which flour- 
ished from the days of Colonial militia to Civil War times, and 
naturally led to much politicking among the camps. To the pro- 
fessional military mind, the prerogative of picking one’s own 
superiors seemed shocking and almost subversive of authority; 
nevertheless this quaint American custom of the citizen-soldier 
lingered long. The serviceman’s right to choose his civil leaders 
was somewhat slower in development. It seems first to have ap- 
peared in such state enactments as a Pennsylvania law of 1813, 
under inspiration of the War of 1812. This provision was reiter- 
ated by the same Commonwealth in its General Election Law of 
July 2, 1839, decreeing that every militiaman or volunteer from 
that State be granted a ballot on general election day “at such a 
place as may be appointed by the commanding officer.” Under 
this law some Pennsylvania troops appear to have voted in the 
field during the Mexican War, in the next decade. But not until the 
outbreak of the Civil War did the practice attract much attention. 
In the first years of that struggle, the boys from Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, mustered enough strength to elect a Union candi- 
date as prosecuting attorney over a lukewarm or Copperhead 
office-seeker. The latter, nettled by his defeat, carried the legality 
of absentee soldier ballots to the State Supreme Court, and in May 
1862 gained an opinion written by Justice George W. Woodward 
declaring that citizens could vote solely “in the place where they 
are best known . . . to secure purity of election.” As the war went 
on, the Copperhead faction in the North, fearing the loyalty of 
Union soldiers’ votes, fought balloting in the field as unconstitu- 
tional. Hot debate raged over the validity of a state’s citizens to 
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help run its affairs if they were far away. It was forecast (as if 
in anticipation of foreign wars) that some day “the sovereignty 
of Wisconsin might be held or exercised in England or France.” 
Foes of the soldier ballot claimed that servicemen, too busy to 
read the newspapers, would “vote as the colonel said,” or in blind 
obedience to their Commander-in-Chief would inevitably support 
“the Administration in power.” 

On the other hand, friends of the Union soldier held that (as 
the slogan ran) a man who is fit to fight is fit to vote. The Con- 
federate soldier similarly found partisans who upheld his right of 
franchise; many in the ranks of the Gray cast ballots in state elec- 
tions, but in the growing desperation of their cause political con- 
siderations never loomed so large as in the North. Many states 
North and South provided one of two methods for garnering the 
serviceman’s vote. The first authorized the soldier to mark his 
ballot in camp and then send it to some friend, as proxy, to drop 
into the box in his home precinct. This method invited obvious 
abuses. The second method took the ballot box to the soldier, 
who cast in his vote just as if he were at home. Often, however, 
whether through accident or intention, such boxes did not arrive 
home in time to be unsealed and the results tallied. President Lin- 
coln, confident that soldiers understood'as much about the war as 
any stay-at-homes, and anxious to learn.their endorsement or veto 
of his conduct of the struggle, tried in every way to insure their 
franchise. If no other way were provided, as in the case of Indiana 
regiments in 1864, he favored furloughs for such troops as could 
be spared, to permit their return home for election day. A single 
instance will illustrate Lincoln’s zeal in this cause. Before the Presi- 
dential election of 1864, Chauncey Depew, as a New York State 
official trying to discover the whereabouts of regiments scattered 
over the face of the nation, so that he could mail out the neces- 
sary ballots, encountered a hopeless snarl of red tape in the War 
Department and an angry refusal from Secretary Stanton. About 
to return to New York in despair, he ran into a personal friend 
of the President, and blurted, “I can inform you that a failure to 
get [those addresses] will lose Mr. Lincoln the electoral vote of 
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New York.” “You don’t know Lincoln,” the friend replied. “He 
is as good a politician as he is President, and if there were no other 
way to get those votes he would go round with a carpetbag and 
collect them himself.” And so a word directly to the President 
opened all doors, and softened Stanton to almost obsequious polite- 
ness. Depew went home on the night train with lists and addresses 
of all New York troops in his pocket. As it turned out, seventy- 
five per cent of the boys in Blue who voted in the autumn of 1864 
endorsed Lincoln, as against twenty-five for General McClellan 
and his program of no confidence in the conduct of the war. This 
result was of course much more one-sided than among the civilian 
population—proving apparently that old party ties mattered less 
to the serviceman than prompt and victorious ending of the war 
under policies inaugurated by Lincoln. The upshot appeared to 
carry another moral as well: that even a military candidate carried 
less appeal to the soldier than to the civilian voter, if that candidate 
were running on an obstructive program. 

After Appomattox, the issue of soldiers’ votes shrivelled into 
less debatable import. Here and there one finds an echo of the 
opposition, chiefly in terms of the old American suspicion of the 
professional soldier—a fear that traditionally has barred the regu- 
lar in uniform from any kind of political participation. Typical 
is an editorial in The Nation, in October 1866, insisting that army 
life gives men little time to read impartially and make up their 
minds, fosters love of action and contempt for the slowness of 
civilian ways, and implants an uncritical obedience to authority. 
Later wars did little to reactivate the old dispute. The Spanish- 
American conflict lasted only a few months, and deferred its poli- 
tical thunders until the contest of 1900, when most volunteers had 
long since resumed civilan life. The eighteen months of World 
War I did not cross the meridian of any Presidential election, and 
so—save for debates in the South about returning soldiers barred 
from local elections because they had paid no poll tax—the issue 
slumbered. Debates over the Soldiers’ Vote Bill, in the winter and 
spring of 1944, are too recent to need rehearsal. To prophesy the 
effect of the soldier’s ballot upon the results of next November 
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would be unduly rash. It is clear, however, that to the serviceman 
—more than to many stay-at-homes—the dominant issue will re- 
main international rather than domestic. The party that wins his 
vote, wh *her Democratic or Republican, will be the one which 
convinces him that its leadership will do most toward winning the 
war and making a durable peace.* 

Drxon WECTER 


*The only full length treatment given to the subject of the soldiers’ votes, and 
that wholly in terms of the Civil War, is Josiah H. Benton, Voting in the Field: A 
Forgotten Chapter of the Civil War (Boston, privately printed, 1915). Occasional 
reference will be found in more generic works, such as Kirk H. Porter, A His- 
tory of Suffrage in the United States (Chicago [1918]), p. 146. Illustrative of 
comment in the Civil War decade are William E. Chandler, The Soldier’s Right 
to Vote. Who Opposes It? Who Favors It? (Washington, 1864); the anonymous 
Political Dialogues. Soldiers on Their Right to Vote, and the Men They Should 
Support (Washington, 1864); Abraham Lincoln, Complete Works, ed. Nicolay 
and Hay (2 vols., New York, 1894), II, 582, 585, and 614; report of General Ben 
Butler’s speech at dedication of the Ladd and Whitney monument, in the Wash- 
ington National Republican, June 20, 1865; and The Nation, October 25, 1866, 
“Ought Soldiers to Vote?” Respecting servicemen and the vote, in the wake of 
the last war, see Mary Frost Jessup, “The Public Reaction to the Returned 
Service Man after World War I,” Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 1943, pp. 1060-73. 
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Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of May 17, 1944, num- 
ber 589. 


spe annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Friends 
of the Huntington Library was held on Tuesday, March 28, 
at Los Angeles. The following directors, whose terms had expired, 
were re-elected to serve until the annual meeting in March 1947: 
Frank J. Hogan,* Edward D. Lyman, J. C. Macfarland, Albert 
B. Ruddock, and Henry R. Wagner. 

The following were elected officers of the corporation to serve 
for the ensuing year: William W. Clary, President; Edward D. 
Lyman, Vice-president; Homer D. Crotty, Secretary; Robert O. 
Schad, Assistant Secretary; Victor H. Rossetti, Treasurer; Fred S. 
Hilpert, Assistant Treasurer. 

Committees were elected for the new year as follows: Executive 
Committee: William W. Clary, Homer D. Crotty, Phil Townsend 
Hanna, Dana H. Jones, Edward D. Lyman, J. C. Macfarland, See- 
ley G. Mudd; Gardens Committee: J. G. Macfarland, Mrs. Max 
Farrand, Harry J. Bauer; Publications Committee: Homer D. 
Crotty, Dana H. Jones, Robert O. Schad; Far Southwestern Com- 
mittee: Phil Townsend Hanna, Leslie E. Bliss, Harry J. Bauer, 
Edward D. Lyman, Robert G. Cleland; Arts and Prints Commit- 
tee: Albert B. Ruddock, Maurice Block, William W. Clary, Homer 
D. Crotty, Dana H. Jones. 


*Died May 15, 1944. 
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Westward the Course of Empire* 


By Rosert G. CLELAND 


T LACKED but six days till Christmas—surely a sorrowful time 
for men to leave their kindred and hearthstones, to cut irrev- 
ocably the ties that for centuries had bound them and their 
fathers to the pleasant homesteads and villages, the fields and cities 
of England, and set forth for an unknown corner of the “vaste 
and new world called America,” there to transplant the strong, 
tough roots of the English race, to establish a nursery of western 
planting in which the speech and letters, the institutions and cul- 
ture of their island kingdom might find congenial soil. 

Christopher Newport, “a mariner well practiced for the wes- 
tern parts of America,” commanded the three small ships in which 
the colonists set sail. From the very outset the voyage was unpro- 
pitious. After the ships dropped down the Thames from Black- 
wall anchorage, four miles east of London Bridge, and sailed out 
into the Channel, they encountered a succession of storms, calms, 
and kindred discouragements. 

At the beginning of the voyage the colonists had solemnly de- 
clared “lastly and chiefly that the way to prosper and obtain suc- 
cess was to make themselves all of one mind for their own and 
their country’s good and to serve and fear God, the giver of all 
goodness since every plantation which he did not plant would 
certainly be rooted out.”* But despite this sound and pious resolu- 
tion, scandalous dissension disrupted the company and proved a 
greater peril to the success of the enterprise than the contrary 
winds and the violence of the sea. 

Four months after leaving London the small fleet entered a 
noble river. Here the colonists found “a Country, which, acord- 
ing to their own Description, might claim the Prerogative over 

*An address delivered on Founder’s Day, Feb. 28, 1944. 


William Stith, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia 


(1st ed., 1747; reprinted 1865), p. 44. The spelling and capitalization have been 
modernized. 
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the most pleasant Places in the known World, for large and ma- 
jestic navigable Rivers, for beautiful Mountains, Hills, Plains, 
Vallies, Rivulets, and Brooks, gurgling down, and running most 
pleasantly into a fair Bay, encompassed on all Sides, except at the 
Mouth, with fruitful and delightsome Land. In the Bay and Rivers 
were many Islands, both great and small, some woody, others 
plain, but most of them low and uninhabited. So that Heaven and 
Earth seemed never to have agreed better, to frame a Place for 
Man’s commodious and delightful Habitation, were it fully culti- § 
vated and inhabited by industrious People.” 

“I tell thee,” said Seagull to Scapethrift in the contemporary 
comedy, Eastward Ho, “gold is more plentiful there [that is, in 
Virginia] than copper is with us; . .. Why, man, all their dripping- 
pans ... are pure gold; and all the chains with which they chain 
up their streets are massy gold; all the prisoners they take are fet- 
tered in gold; and for rubies and diamonds they go forth on holi- 
days and gather ’em by the seashore to hang on their children’s 
coats, and stick in their children’s caps, . . . 

“Scapethrift. And is it a pleasant country withal? 

“Seagull. As ever the sun shined on; . . . And then you shall 
live freely there, without sergeants, or courtiers, or lawyers . . . 
Besides, there we shall have no more law than conscience, and 
not too much of either; serve God enough, eat and drink enough, 
and enough is as good as a feast.”* 

But the land, fruitful and pleasant though it was, did not con- 
stitute the final goal of the Virginia colonists. Their grant, thanks 
to the unwitting generosity of James I from whom the company 
held its charter, extended westward from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the long-sought Sea of the South whose waters washed the shores 
of India, of the Spice Islands, and of far Cathay. Somewhere, more- 
over, a great waterway cut through the land, to give access to the 
western sea. English navigators knew the strait as the Northwest 
passage; the Spaniards called it the Strait of Anian, or sometimes 
even the “Englishmen’s Streight.” 


2]bid., p. 45. 
8Quoted in John Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors (1900), 1, 62-63. 
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The discovery of this elusive waterway was one of the prime 
objects of the Virginia expedition. For “as the Council in England 
were ever sollicitous and intent on the Discovery of the South-Sea, 
as the certain and infallible Way to immense Riches, they were 
commanded, if they happened to discover divers navigable Rivers, 
and among them any, that had two main Branches, if the Differ- 
ence was not great, to make Choice of that, which tended most 
towards the North-West; since the other Sea, as they judged, 
would be soonest found that Way. And they were to discover, if 
they could, whether the River, on which they seated, sprung out 
of the Mountains or out of Lakes. For if it rose from any Lake, 
it was likely, that the Passage to the other Sea would be the more 
easy, and that out of the same Lake they might find some other 
Stream, running the contrary Way, towards the East-India, or 
South-Sea.”* 

We shall not occupy ourselves this afternoon with the trials, 
quarrels, struggles, privations, failures, and ultimate success of the 
Virginia colonists. We are concerned instead with the extraordi- 
nary significance of the enterprise and its arresting historical im- 
plications—implications of such magnitude, indeed, that even to 
begin to do them justice one is forced to resort to the fantastic 
adjectives employed in Hollywood, where exaggeration has long 
been enthroned as the most admirable of the virtues. For, viewed 
in its true perspective, the plantation of the Jamestown colony in 
1607 is one of the most conspicuous mountain peaks in the history 
of the modern world. In the first instance, the occupation of Vir- 
ginia represented “a door which God had opened for England” 
in the New World; it was the initial foothold of the English race 
in North America, the genesis of the nation we now call the 
United States. 

But the significance of the establishment of that first small Eng- 
lish beachhead in the New World was by no means limited to the 
United States. It must be interpreted in global rather than in 
national or even continental terms. In truth, to see the voyage 
of 1606-7 in its proper historical setting, one must go back to the 

‘Stith, p. 43. 
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middle of the fifth century of the Christian era and to a region 
far removed from the broad reaches of the Chesapeake. 

From the westernmost outpost of the fast disintegrating Roman 
Empire, the legions have been recalled; the Roman trumpets no 
longer waken the long wall; and the pleasant fields and meadows 
and hamlets of Britain lie open to barbarian attack. To the fierce, 
seafaring, land-hungry folk who inhabit the wild fens and somber 
woodlands about the Baltic, the invitation is irresistible; and the 
Anglo-Saxon tribesmen push across the narrow sea to the bays 
and inlets of the vulnerable island. 

To the native inhabitants of the land the invaders prove the 
very curse and scourge of God. In the eyes of the Britons the sires 
of the Virginia colonists—the pioneers of that first Anglo-Saxon 
march toward the distant West—are godless heathen, utter bar- 
barians, ruthless despoilers, merciless devastators and destroyers, 
“the sea wolves who live on the pillage of the world.” 

The exact nature of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain is still 
somewhat obscure, but we know that it was not a well-organized, 
carefully-planned, highly-efficient, unified undertaking. On the 
contrary, it was carried out by separate, independent bands, con- 
cerned at first with the occupation of comparatively small regions, 
and compelled to devote two and a half centuries to a conquest 
the Romans had carried to completion in a few years. Seemingly, 
the invaders made little attempt to enslave the inhabitants of the 
new land. They did not succeed in exterminating them. They did 
not intermarry with them. They adopted few of their customs, 
manners, or institutions. They simply dispossessed them of their 
territory, drove them back into the mountain fastnesses and iso- 
lated regions of the island, and occupied their land. 

To the new homeland the invaders brought their own long- 
established customs, their own gods, their own speech, their own 
concepts of life, their own institutions. In time customs, speech, 
and institutions were modified by the new environment; by the 
religion that came either directly from Rome, or from Rome by 
way of Ireland; by the culture, manners, and civilization that 
flowed across the Channel from the continent. 


Lat 
men, 
the 
man, 
parlia 
churc 
tradit 
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Later the Anglo-Saxon peoples were conquered by their kins- 
men, the Danes; presently again by another body of their kinsmen, 
the Northmen or Normans. Then centuries went by—Dane, Nor- 
man, and Saxon became one. The island-kingdom developed its 
parliament, its common law, its courts, its judicial procedure, its 
church, its culture, its literature, its solidly rooted, amazingly vital 
traditions, its well-organized commercial, agricultural, financial 
and industrial life. Beside the blue waters of the Thames the barons 
met with their stubborn king at Runnymede; Wicliffe and 
Chaucer gave form and dignity to the nation’s speech. 

But from the standpoint of expansion, colonial plantation, the 
discovery and conquest of new lands, the race seemed to have 
spent its force. Generation after generation, century after century 
went by, and, except for dynastic wars in France and the fervor 
of the Crusades, the people were content to abide within their 
narrow island limits. With the heroic age of Elizabeth, however, 
the nation’s pulse began a faster beat, impulses long dormant quick- 
ened to new life, the sea and the lands beyond the sea called again 
the men of Saxon blood. The sea dogs of Devon—Davis and Fro- 
bisher; Gilbert and Raleigh; Hawkins and Drake—wrote another 
epic chapter in the history of the English race, and the defeat of 
the “beastly great ships” of Philip’s Armada carried England far 
toward the ultimate mastery of the sea. 

Those years of heroic undertakings and voyages to the world’s 
end witnessed the planting of a few abortive colonies, notably 
Gilbert’s ill-fated enterprise in the ““New found land” and Raleigh’s 
tragic failure at Roanoke. But it was not until 1606 that the Anglo- 
Saxon mass migration, which first reached England from the Bal- 
tic lowlands in the fifth century, resumed its long-interrupted 
progress to the West. Once revived, however, the movement soon 
gained such momentum that, for good or ill, it eventually embraced 
whole oceans and continents in its sweep and carr‘:d the descend- 
ants of the early conquerors, to borrow a vivid phrase from the 
Elizabethans, “round about the whole globe of the earth.” 

Moreover, as we see it now, in the perspective of the centuries, 
the movement has continued virtually without interruption from 
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the voyage of 1606-7 down to the present day. The English- 
speaking migration which began with the Virginia planting even- 
tually divided to flow across the world in two broad streams. In 
the stream that became the modern British Empire our interest 
this afternoon is only incidental. But with the other stream we 
have direct and inescapable concern: for it represents the history 
of our own nation, the expansion of our own people, the develop- 
ment of the amazing empire we call the United States. 

As the student traces the course of this stream of American 
expansion across the continent, he suddenly discovers that he is 
walking a familiar path, that the story of American or, more ap- 
propriately, Anglo-American expansion closely parallels a chapter 
he has already read; that the conquest of North America by Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is merely the Anglo-Saxon occupation of 
Britain transferred to another and much vaster theater. 

It is obvious, for example, that in the beginning the conquest 
of new lands in America by English-speaking settlers was a slow, 
unorganized, haphazard process, a process whose hesitancy and 
lack of direction are all the more evident when viewed against 
the background of the systematic, highly efficient development of 
the Spanish empire in the New World or contrasted with the im- 
petus, zeal, and extraordinary administrative coordination that 
extended the outposts of Spanish sovereignty in a single brief half 
century after the first voyage of Columbus from the green islands 
of the Caribbean to the far-off Philippines, and from the sun- 
drenched pueblos of New Mexico to the stormy waters that beat 
against the Horn. 

On the other hand, the hesitant, haphazard Anglo-American 
advance after 1607 paralleled with remarkable fidelity the original 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of ancient Britain. Thus more than a cen- 
tury and a half elapsed after the Virginia plantation before the 
English colonists on the Atlantic seaboard pressed westward across 
the Appalachian barrier and began their steady march to the Pa- 
cific. Similarly, in their policy toward the Indians, the English set- 
tlers in America adopted much the same practice that the Anglo- 
Saxons had followed centuries earlier in their treatment of the 
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native Britons. Unlike the Spaniards, for example, the Anglo- 
Americans did not intermarry with the Indians—a policy, one may 
add, that gave to the history of the English-speaking nations of 
North America a form and character wholly unlike the pattern 
followed by the countries south of the Rio Grande. 

With a few noteworthy exceptions, again in marked contrast 
to the settled policy of the Spanish crown, the Anglo-American 
made little effort to Christianize the Indian or change his way of 
life. Furthermore, he did not enslave the Indian nor seek to exter- 
minate him. (Rufus Choate was only partly right when he said 
that when the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock they first 
fell on their knees and then fell on the aborigines.) 

The Anglo-American required of the Indian only one thing— 
the surrender of his land. That object was attained by force or 
treaty, as expediency or necessity determined. And as a result the 
aboriginal inhabitants steadily receded before the Anglo-American 
advance, until they reached the wilderness that later became the 
state of Oklahoma. There, since no one foresaw the fortunes 
petroleum would yield in later years, the tribes were allowed to 
make their permanent homes—a piece of gross carelessness on the 
part of our government that many Americans can neither under- 
stand nor condone. 

The revolution of the colonies was already in the making when 
the American advance spilled over the Alleghenies and began to 
flow irresistibly across the continent to the long-sought western 
sea. It is not for me to condemn or to justify the methods by which 
that stream reached its outlet in the Pacific. Diplomacy, war, and 
revolution all served as potent factors in the process. The unoffi- 
cial poet laureate of imperial Britain saw a sort of divine compul- 
sion in the spread of British sovereignty and made the white man’s 
burden an inescapable and costly obligation as well as a source of 
British prestige, power, and economic gain. The American of the 
early nineteenth century had something of the same vaguely- 
defined, but nevertheless compelling, responsibility in mind when 
he applied the phrase Manifest Destiny to the growth of empire 
and power and prestige by the United States. 
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Though I am sure it is a repetition of what you already know, 
I hope you will permit me to review very sketchily the growth of 
that American empire, most of which has long since been incor- 
porated in the organic union we call the United States, even as 
many important units of the British empire are now incorporated 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

About the time the overland migration reached the western 
wilderness—the unknown land beyond the Appalachians—New 
England ships, manned by seamen and merchant adventurers as 
bold, curious, and acquisitive as their predecessors who sailed from 
Plymouth in the days of Elizabeth or James, pushed their way into 
the Pacific and presently made the whole of that great sea the 
theater of their amazing operations. 

You remember, I am sure, the noble tribute Edmund Burke paid 
the men who manned the whaling ships that put out from New 
Bedford, Gloucester, and Boston—‘“We know that whilst some of 
them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude and pursue their gigantic game along the 
coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No 
climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance 
of dolland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm 
sagacity of English enterprise ever carried this most perilous mode 
of hard industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this 
recent people—a people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.”* 

Now, that tribute was as applicable to the New England seamen 
who engaged in commerce as to those who engaged in the whale 
fisheries. Before the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Pacific Ocean was, in a sense, a New England lake. 
Islands and harbors in the south Pacific whose names the American 
people are hearing today for the first time furnished cargoes and 
markets for New England ships when Jefferson was negotiating 
with Napoleon for the territory that was to mark our first advance 
beyond the Mississippi. 


SBurke’s Speeches and Writings on American Affairs (Everyman ed., 1908), 
pp. 88-89. 
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Those same New England merchant adventurers who hunted 
the sea otter and traded for skins on the long, sunlit reaches of 
the California coast were the vanguard of the Anglo-American 
empire on the Pacific: their industries vexed the waters about the 
Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and the Aleutians; their ships at last 
found access to the long-sought, almost legendary commerce of 
the East; their enterprise and daring began that long tradition of 
trade and friendship between the United States and China that bids 
fair to play so large a part in the making of the modern world. 

In less than half a century, after Jefferson’s initial advance be- 
yond the Mississippi, we had annexed a large part of the former 
kingdom of New Spain and carried our empire clear across the 
continent. With the attainment of that boundary, a feeling devel- 
oped, strangely at variance with the facts, that at last the expan- 
sive force of the American people had spent itself and that the 
days of the enlargement of our borders was over. 

The narrow margin by which at least three administrations 
failed to annex the northern tier of Mexican states, and the acquisi- 
tion of the vast empire of Alaska at the close of the Civil War 
showed how little realism there was in this delusion. A generation 
later the Spanish-American War swelled the stream of Anglo- 
American expansion till it reached the proportions of a Sierra 
Nevada river at the time of the melting snows. The Hawaiian 
Islands welcomed our advance; the Philippine Islands, once the 
most distant of the outposts of Spain’s globe-encircling colonies, 
now became the most distant outpost of the empire of the United 
States. We moved to the south and found new bases in the Carib- 
bean and an invaluable but bitterly begrudged right of way for 
the Panama Canal. 

What effect will the present war have upon this century-old 
trend of American expansion? The question is not one of casual 
concern. The destiny of the United States and of the whole world 
will be governed profoundly and irrevocably by the answer. I do 
not prophesy what the answer will be, for experience has taught 
me the unpalatable truth of Lowell’s statement: “History is likely 
to prove itself humorously careless of the reputation of prophets.” 
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But there is a sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees; the air is full of emphatic affirmations that the Japanese man- 
dated islands in the Pacific must be administered by the United 
States; that we must keep the bases we have built in many parts 
of the world, add to their number, and thus establish something 
akin to a mastery of the air lanes round the globe. Surely one need 
not point out that the air base of today is only the modern counter- 
part of the coaling and naval stations which the British used so 
effectively in the development and expansion of their empire for 
nearly a hundred and fifty years. 

But this discussion of the future of our empire leads us on to 
uncertain ground and gives rise to argumentative and uneasy issues. 
Let me return to the concept of the stream of Anglo-Saxon speech, 
culture, arts, literature, customs, traditions, laws, and institutions 
with which I started. 

As the English-speaking colonial moved westward over the 
mountains, he carried along many of the intangibles he had brought 
with him across the Atlantic. “Everything about him,” said Alexis 
De Tocqueville, the French political philosopher and traveler, in 
describing the American pioneer, “is primitive and unformed, but 
he is himself the result of the labor and the experience of eighteen 
centuries. He wears the dress and he speaks the language of the 
cities; he is acquainted with the past, curious of the future, and 
ready for argument on the present; he is, in short, a highly civil- 
ized being, who consents, for a time, to inhabit the backwoods, 
and who penetrates into the wilds of the New World with the 
Bible, an axe, and a file of newspapers.””* 

But as the Anglo-American stream flowed westward across the 
continent the character of its waters underwent an appreciable 
change. Environment, circumstance, and race were the chief modi- 
fying influences. | 

Beyond the Mississippi and the green timber lands, so like the 
England in which the stream had its source, the character of the 
country changed; trees, brooks, and verdant meadows gave place 
to vast semi-arid plains that spread westward to the base of the 

®Democracy in America (1898), I, 406. 
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Rocky Mountains and on beyond to the “defiant wall of rock” 
of our own Sierra Nevada range—a region “of distance, silence, 
and solitude” — 


“A wild, wide land of mysteries 
Of sea-salt lakes and dried-up seas, 
And lonely wells and pools; a land 
That seems so like dead Palestine 
Save that its wastes have no confine 


Till push’d against the levell’d skies.’ 


Here the stream of customs, life, and culture took on the salient 
characteristics of the land through which it ran. The speech, the 
homes, the garb, the food, the way of life, the occupations, even 
the outlook and manner of thinking of the people changed. “In 
the new region—level, timberless, and semi-arid—” as Walter 
Prescott Webb succinctly says, “they were thrown by Mother 
Necessity into the clutch of new circumstances. Their plight has 
been stated in this way: east of the Mississippi civilization stood on 
three legs—land, water, and timber; west of the Mississippi not 
one but two of these legs were withdrawn—water and timber— 
and civilization was left on one leg—land.”* 

Let me picture two historic scenes whose contrasting elements 
seem to me to symbolize the profound modifications the American 
underwent as he extended his conquests ever deeper into the wil- 
derness until finally he broke through the grim barrier of inhos- 
pitable deserts and frowning mountains that barred his access to 
the western sea. 

In the summer of 1716 Governor Alexander Spotswood and a 
company of Virginia gentlemen, accompanied by servants, two 
troops of rangers, four Indian guides, and a number of axmen to 
clear the trail, set out to explore a passage across the mountains 
west of the Virginia settlements. In eight days, traveling a leisurely 
nine miles a day, the explorers came to the crest of the Blue Ridge, 


*Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (1931), p. 515. The quotation is from 
Joaquin Miller. 


*Lbid., p. 9. 
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“to the very head spring of the James River, where it runs no 
bigger than a man’s arm, from under a large stone.” The following 
day, the company crossed the “Euphrates” or Shenandoah River, 
and claimed the land beyond in the King’s name. There the gentle- 
men adventurers brought the explorations to a close with a notable 
celebration. “We had a good dinner,” wrote the chronicler, “and 
after it we got the men together, and loaded all their arms, and 
we drank the King’s health in champagne, and fired a volley; the 
Princess’ health in burgundy, and fired a volley; and all the rest 
of the Royal Family in claret, and a volley. We had several sorts 
of liquors, viz., Virginia red wine and white wine, Irish usque- 
baugh, brandy, shrub, two sorts of rum, champagne, canary, cherry 
punch, water, cider, etc.” 

Let us compare this scene, the beginning of the exploration of 
the Trans-Allegheny West, with an incident of the first migration 
of American settlers to California. In the spring of 1841 a com- 
pany of sixty-nine emigrants, a mixed band, as one author remarks, 
“of gentlemen, roughnecks, missionaries, schoolteachers and fron- 
tiersmen, an embezzler and a future candidate for the presidency,” 
left Sapling Grove, Missouri, on the long march to the Mexican 
province of California.*° It was not an undertaking a prudent man 
would recommend. The cash resources of the entire company 
were less than a hundred dollars. After purchasing his equipment 
one member of the company had seventy-five cents left in his 
pocket; others had nothing. Some of the wagons were drawn by 
herses and mules; some by slow-moving oxen. None of the emi- 
grants had the slightest knowledge of the route except that Cali- 
fornia lay somewhere to the west and that they were headed in 
that direction. In their meager equipment some far-sighted mem- 
bers of the company even included tools with which to construct 
boats to carry them down the broad Buenaventura River that 


*Jacques Fontaine, Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, ed. Ann Maury (1872), 
pp- 288-89. Quoted in Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (1940), 
P. 90. 

1°Narrative of Nicholas “Cheyenne” Dawson, ed. Charles L. Camp (1933), 
Introduction. 
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flowed, according to the maps of the time, from the inland sea of 
Salt Lake into San Francisco Bay.” 

Hardships these California-bound emigrants suffered in plenty, 
for unlike Governor Spotswood’s gentlemen adventurers, the mem- 
bers of this tough, hard-bitten band of pioneers had no servants 
to lighten their labors, no Indian guides to show them the way, no 
rangers to fight their battles, no axmen to clear the trail ahead. 
They were on their own, conditioned to a harder, less romantic, 
less agreeable but perhaps a freer, more self-reliant way of life. 

How different the precarious crossing of the forbidding wall 
of the Sierra Nevada by this rude band from the crossing of the 
pleasant Blue Ridge by the Virginia gentlemen! When they come 
to the splintered pinnacles that mark the crest of the giant range, 
the ragged, grim-faced settlers do not celebrate by drinking a 
round of healths, firing as many volleys, and holding a feast. Most 
of them are on foot; many are so hungry that when one of the 
few surviving horses or mules is killed they gulp down the tough, 
raw meat without pausing to make a fire; others eat the flesh “half 
roasted, dripping with blood.” A woman and her small daughter 
share these hardships with the men. “Once I remember,” later 
wrote one of the party, “when I was struggling along . . . I looked 
back and saw Mrs. Kelsey a little way behind me, with her child 
in her arms, barefooted, I think, and leading her horse.”” 

The two scenes, the one the first crossing of the Appalachians by 
gentlemen of English blood, the other the first crossing of the 
Sierra Nevada by American settlers, are symbolic, as I have said, 
of the profound change two centuries of life in the New World 
brought about in the descendants of the English-speaking colonists. 

Here is the picture of that change as only a supreme master 
alike of words and understanding could paint it: “The crack of 
the whip and the song of the teamster, the heaving chorus of boat- 
men poling their heavy rafts upon the rivers, the laughter of the 
camp, the sound of bodies of men in the still forests, became the 


11John Bidwell and John Steele, Echoes of the Past about California (1928), 
pp. 15-16. 
12Narrative of .. . “Cheyenne” Dawson, pp. 23-41. 
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characteristic notes in our air. A roughened race, embrowned in 
the sun, hardened in manner by a coarse life of change and dan- 
ger, loving the rude woods and the crack of the rifle, living to 
begin something new every day, striking with the broad and open 
hand, delicate in nothing but the touch of the trigger, leaving cities 
in its track as if by accident rather than design, settling again to 
the steady ways of a fixed life only when it must: such was the 
American people whose achievement it was to be to take possession 
of their continent from end to end ere their national government 
was a single century old.””* 

Racial as well as environmental factors entered into the making 
of the new land. Dutch, German, and Scandinavian influences 
came strongly into play before the march from the Atlantic sea- 
board was thought of. From Scotland and Ireland came the brave, 
resourceful, intelligent frontiersmen who served as the spearhead 
of the movement to the West. A large tributary of French culture, 
custom, and law, to return once more to our chosen figure, flowed 
into the parent stream where its course touched the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and the warm shores along the Gulf. 

Similarly, as the stream moved still farther west, across the end- 
less plains of Texas, the mountains of New Mexico, the deserts 
and valleys of Arizona and California, Hispano-American influ- 
ences mingled with its waters. The customs, laws, and terminology 
of the cattle industry of the Great Plains and the Far West, for 
example, show no trace of English origin. They are pure Spanish, 
or Hispano-American at least. The ranch, the round-up, the reata 
or lasso, the brand, the earmark—all were indigenous to the plains 
of Andalusia and the highlands of New Spain, but wholly un- 
known to the fields of Hampshire, the meadows of New England, 
or the blue grass pastures of Kentucky. 

So the landholdings of the Southwest, its architecture, even the 
speech, the food, and the clothing of its people, give evidence of 
the intermingling of the culture that originated among the bold, 
imaginative, and audacious inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula, 


18Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature (1896), pp. 227-28. 
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with the westward-flowing stream of Anglo-American life and 
institutions. 

Here on the Pacific Coast, especially in that amazing region 
we know as southern California, the stream, whose ancient sources 
lay about the Baltic, is now rapidly nearing flood proportions. Its 
waters are not clear and limpid, like the brooks of Devon or the 
tree-shaded runs of the Blue Ridge; on the contrary they are tur- 
gid, confused, rather terrifying, it must be confessed, in their on- 
rushing magnitude and sweep. 

Here society, culture, institutions are undergoing drastic change. 
The over-rapid transformation of an agrarian region into a highly 
industrialized society; the presence of racial groups and unassimi- 
lated racial blocs; the unpredictable impact of such peculiar and 
powerful influences as the motion picture industry and the radio; 
the annihilation of distance by modern means of transportation; 
a seemingly endless stream of immigration, leading to an ever- 
shifting, unstable population; changing tastes, ideals, and standards, 
most powerful of the currents in the body politic, either to 
strengthen or corrode—all are effecting revolutionary modifica- 
tions in what was once our simple and familiar American way 
of life. 

Some weeks ago the Rockefeller Foundation of New York 
made the Huntington Library a grant of $50,000 for a regional 
study of the Southwest. In undertaking this study the Library has 
three principles in mind. It is resolved, first, that the study shall 
not be parochial, provincial, or antiquarian in character; second, 
that it shall provide the basic materials for an understanding and 
interpretation of the contemporary economic, social, and cultural 
development of the Southwest; and, finally, that it shall seek to 
show the place of the Southwest in the life and service of the 
nation. 

The history of a nation, to alter slightly a penetrating observa- 
tion made by a great interpreter of American institutions, is only 
the history of its several regions written large. The study so gen- 
erously financed by the Rockefeller Foundation is concerned with 
the western reaches of the great stream of race, culture, and insti- 
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tutions that crossed the Atlantic and flowed across the continent; 
it is also concerned with the important tributaries that enter the 
main channel, usually to enrich, sometimes to muddy and discolor, 
and always to modify the waters of that great stream. 

It is our hope and reasonable expectation that the study will 
carry out the expressed desire and purpose of the founder of this 
notable library. Mr. Huntington believed in the British-American | 
tradition. He believed that the history, literature, art, and culture 
of English-speaking peoples constituted our noblest heritage, and 
that that heritage was worth preserving. He believed that through 
the medium of scholarship, research, and publication the priceless 
possessions he accumulated should be used to enlarge the under- 
standing and increase the appreciation of the American people of 
their birthright. 

“In the field of history,” said Woodrow Wilson, one of the fore- 
most statesmen and prophets of our time, “learning should be 
deemed to stand among the people and in the midst of life.”** In 
entering upon the proposed study of the Southwest we accept 
that point of view. We are concerned not with a stagnant pool, 
but with a great and living stream. The origins of that stream we 
can trace dimly back across the centuries; its course we can follow 
across the continent till it flows in a vast flood at our very feet; 
its ultimate destiny beggars our imagination and confounds our 
boldest speculation. 





14] bid., p. 213. 
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simile, from the unique original edition of about 1518. 


Tue Mirror For Macistrates. Edited by Lily B. Campbell $10.50 


A major source for the study of English literature and especially for Shake- 
speare’s history plays, the Mirror is here reprinted for the first time since 1815. 
Contains the 1559 text, all subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full 
verbal collations for each of the editions to 1587. 


Morret, Tuomas: Nobilis, or A View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney, and Lessus Lugubris. With Introduction, Translation and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson $3-75 


Prints the original Latin, with its translation, of a hitherto unknown manuscript 
life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. 


Ormssy, WarTERMAN L.: The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Water- 
man L. Ormsby, Only Through Passenger on the First Westbound 
Stage. Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum $2.75 

A lively account of the first trip, in 1858, of the Overland Mail from St. Louis 

to San Francisco, by a newspaper reporter. His articles are reprinted from the 


New York Herald, with a map of the route, a reproduction of the original time 
schedule, and full notes. 


Pain, Puitip: Daily Meditations. Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1668. 
With an Introduction by Leon Howard $ .75 


A facsimile reprint of the earliest known specimen of original American verse 
printed in the English colonies. 


Parts ADDED TO “THE Mirror ror MaAcistraTEs” BY JOHN HIGGINS AND 
Tuomas BLeneruasset. Edited by Lily B. Campbell. 

PUBLICATION DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED 

The interest elicited by Dr. Campbell’s edition of the original Mirror has sug- 

gested the publication of these imitations dealing with earlier historical and mythi- 

cal characters. 
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PLutarcH: THE QuyeTe or Mynpe, translated by Thomas Wyat. 
With an Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill $1.50 


This early English translation of a classical treatise on philosophy was made by 
Wyat as a New Year's gift for Queen Catherine in 1528. A heliotype facsimile. 


SERLE, AMBROSE: The American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary 
to Lord Howe, 1776-1788. Edited with an Introduction by Edward 
H. Tatum, Jr. $4.50 


New York under British occupation, as observed by a civilian in close contact 
with both American Loyalists and British leaders. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The First Quarto, 1603 $3.00 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The Second Quarto, 1604. With 

an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 
Collotype facsimiles of variant texts as found in the “bad quarto” of 1603 and 
“good quarto” of 1604. The two books together, $5.00 


SHUFELT, S.: A Letter from a Gold Miner, Placerville, California, Octo- 
ber, 1850. With an Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland $ .75 


An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” A few 
copies of this hitherto unpublished letter to “the folks back home” are for sale. 


Taytor, Bayarp: The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the 
Huntington Library. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie 
Schultz $3.00 


These letters, written between 1844 and 1878 by the popular traveler, lecturer, 
and writer, illuminate the American literary scene of his day. 


TuraLe, Mrs. Hester Lyncu:Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester 
Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine 
C. Balderston. 2 vols. $15.00 


The Huntington Library’s six manuscript volumes of Thraliana, containing, be- 
sides anecdotes about Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, much autobiographical 
material concerning a very remarkable woman. 


WasuincTon, Georce: Map of Mount Vernon, 1793. With an Intro- 
duction by Lawrence Martin $ .25 


George Washington’s own map of his farms at Mount Vernon, reproduced in 
facsimile, actual size. 


CATALOGUES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Baker, C. H. Coriins: Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and 
Paintings in the Huntington Library $2.25 


The 24 reproductions include the illustrations of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Comus, 
and “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 
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CuTHBERT, Norma B., CompiLer: American Manuscript Collections 
in the Huntington Library for the History of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. (Huntington Library List No. 5) $1.50 


MacMitan, Doucatp, Compiter: Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in 
the Huntington Library. (Huntington Library List No. 4) $4.25 
The Larpent collection contains a copy of almost every play submitted to the 


licenser for performance in Great Britain between 1737 and 1824; some 2500 
manuscripts are catalogued. 


Meap, Herman Ratpu, Compiter: Incunabula in the Huntington Li- 
brary. (Huntington Library List No. 3) $7.50 


The Library’s collection of incunabula includes examples of printing at 156 places 
and by 770 presses. 


Waters, WILLARD O., CompiLer: Check List of American Laws, Char- 
ters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Hunt- 
ington Library. (Huntington Library List No. 1) $1.00 


Wricut, Lyte H., Compier: Aids to Research in the Huntington 
Library $ .25 


A list of bibliographical aids and subject indexes to the Library’s collections. 


Wricut, Lyte H.: American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution to- 
ward a Bibliography. Illustrated $3.50 
Out of print. 


Wricnt, Lyte H., Compirer: Sporting Books in the Huntington Li- 
brary. (Huntington Library List No. z) $1.25 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Issued in November, February, May, and August, at $5.00 a year by 
subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. The Quarterly’s primary 
purpose is to provide a medium for the publication of articles based 
on the researches of scho’ars at the Library, chiefly in the fields of 
English and American history and literature. It also prints letters and 
documents, of literary or historical importance, from the Library’s 
collections. A section of each number is devoted to the interests of 
the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

Eleven numbers of the Huntington Library Bulletin, predecessor 
of the Quarterly, were published between 1931 and 1937. They may 
be purchased at $10.00 the set or $1.00 for single numbers. 

Tables of Contents and Indexes will be supplied with No. 4 of each 
volume of the Quarterly. 
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EXHIBITIONS CATALOGUES AND GUIDES 


Baker, C. H. Cotuins: Catalogue of British Paintings in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. With an Introduction by 
Sir Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions $6.00 


This official catalogue describes and illustrates what is recognized as the finest 
collection of eighteenth-century English portraits. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ArT CoLLections. Illustrated. Bound $1.00 
In paper cover $ .50 


Hertricn, WittiaM: A Guide to the Desert Plant Collection in the 
Huntington Botanical Gardens. Illustrated $ .25 


PRELIMINARY Hanpsoox: The Art Collections $ .25 


ScHaD, Rosert O.: Henry Edwards Huntington: The Founder and 
the Library. Ilustrated $ .25 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS HAND LISTS 
Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 


CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 
cents 


Conouest oF THE Air. The Evolution of Aeronautics to 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CoNTEMPORARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tue EncuisH Novet. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Fine Books. Illustrated. 50 cents 

GerorGE WASHINGTON, 1732-1932. 10 cents 

Great Books in Great Epirtions. Illustrated. 25 cents 

LEARNING FOR Lapigs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LecaL Manuscripts AND PrinteD Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANGELES; THE TRANSITION DecabEs, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 cents 
MepicaL KNOWLEDGE IN Tupor ENGLAND. 15 cents 


Mexican IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON Lisrary. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Mexico IN THE SIXTEENTH Century. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Rare NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 Cents 
SCIENCE AND THE New Wor p (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WituiaAM Btake’s Warter-Cotor Drawincs oF MILToN’s “PARADISE 
Lost.” Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


Tue Work or THE MerryMount Press aNp Its FounpER, DANIEL 
BerkeLey Upopike. Illustrated. 50 cents 
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